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N editing and combining into one volume the two admirable works 
of Dr. Hartrwie, ‘The Polar World” and “ The Tropical World,” 

I have had in view, while working in the spirit of the Author, to avail 
myself of all new sources of information, and especially to enlarge upon 
those features which are of especial interest to American readers. Thus, 
in “ The Polar World,” I have added a chapter descriptive of our new 
acquisition of Alaska, full materials for which came into my hands fiom 
our Department of State. I have also added a chapter describing the 
remarkable exploring expedition in the Arctic regions, performed by ee 
friend, CHARLES Francis Hatt. This expedition is especially notable 
from the clear proof which it furnishes that, had Sir John Franklin only 
known how to avail himself of the facilities for living afforded by the 
region in which he was cast away, his whole party might have survived 
and made their way back to their homes; and also that the fearful suffer- 
ings so graphically narrated by the lamented Kane might all have been 
avoided, had he only have known how to adapt his mode of life to the 
requirements of an Arctic climate. Of Hall’s second expedition, lasting 
from 1864 to the close of 1869, no full account has been published; he 
has been too busily engaged in preparing for a third expedition to find 
time to prepare the narrative of that which he had just accomplished. 
I have, however, his own testimony to the fact that all his previous 
opinions are fully confirmed. His own appearance is abundant proof 
that more than ten years mainly spent in the high Arctic regions, is not 
necessarily more exhaustive of life, than the same space of time passed 
among us. In the few weeks which will elapse between the writing of 
this preface and the opening of northern navigation, Hall will have set 
out on his third expedition, sent out under the auspices of our Govern- 
‘ment, and supplied with every requisite for thorough exploration. We 
may confidently expect that he will be able to solve the still vexed ques- 


tions as to: the nature of the region which encircles the northern pole. 


vi PREFACE. 


In “The Tropical World,” my additions to the labors of Dr. Hartwig 
have been much more considerable. Since his work was written, im- 
mense additions have been made to our knowledge of portions of the 
region lying within the Tropics. Squier has traversed the plateaus of — 
Bolivia and Peru; and apart from the abstracts of his journeys which he 
has published, he has favored me with much information to be embodied 
in the great work upon which he has for years been engaged. Houron 
has furnished a curious book on the great table-land of Bogoté; Orton 
has crossed the Andes, explored the Valley of Quito, and descended the 
Amazon from its upper waters to its mouth; and AGAssiz has made 
large contributions to our knowledge of the natural history of the mighty 
Vailey of the Amazon. 

Our knowledge of the hitherto almost unknown parts of Africa has 
been more than doubled since Dr. Hartwig prepared his work. ANDERS- 
sON and BaLpDwIn have told their hunting adventures in Southern 
Africa; BARTH has traversed the great Sahara; SPEKE and BAKER 
have solved the mystery of the source of the Nile; Du Cwariuu has again 
pierced the continent on the line of the equator, and described the mys- 
teries of the home of the gorilla. 

Perhaps the most entirely fresh account of a part of the Tropical World 
is WALLACE’sS work on the Malay Archipelago, a group of islands sur- 
passing in extent all the inhabitable parts of Europe, and, although now 
almost uninhabited, capable of sustaining a population greater than that 
now living outside of China and India. 

Of all these, and many more authorities, I have made free use; and in 
both parts of the work, I have steadily kept in view the leading idea of 
Dr. Hartwig: To describe the Polar and Tropical Worlds in their prin- 
cipal natural features, and to point out the influence of their respective 
climates upon the development of animal and vegetable life, and par- 
ticularly upon human beings. 

The liberality of the Publishers has placed at my disposal illustrations 
far exceeding in number and beauty those in the original work. They 
present to the eye information which words would often be inadequate 
to express to the ear. I trust that my own additions to the work will: 
not be found unworthy of the foundation laid by Dr. Hartwig. 


ALFRED H. GUERNSEY. 
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THE TUNDRA OF SIBERIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ARCTIC LANDS. 


The barren Grounds or Tundri.—Abundance of animal Life on the Tundri in Summer.—Their Silence 
and Desolation in Winter.—Protection afforded to Vegetation by the Snow.—Flower-growth in 
the highest Latitudes.—Character of Tundra Vegetation.—Southern Boundary-line of the barren 
Grounds.—Their Extent.—The forest Zone.—Arctic Trees.—Slowness of their Growth.—Monotony 
of the Northern Forests. —Mosquitoes.—The various Causes which determine the Severity of an 
Arctic Climate.—Insular and Continental Position.—Currents.— W inds.—Extremes of Cold observed 
by Sir E. Belcher and Dr. Kane.—How is Man able to support the Rigors of an Arctic Winter ?— 
Proofs of a milder Climate having once reigned in the Arctic Regions.—Its Cause according to 
Dr. Oswald Heer.—Peculiar Beauties of the Arctic Regions.—Sunset.—Long lunar Nights.—The 
Aurora, 


Pee at a map of the Arctic regions shows us that many of the 

rivers belonging to the three continents—Europe, Asia, America—dis- 
charge their waters into the Polar Ocean or its tributary. bays. The terri- 
tories drained by these streams, some of which (such as the Mackenzie, the 
Yukon, the Lena, the Yenisei, and the Obi) rank among the giant rivers of 
the earth, form, along with the islands within or near the Arctic circle, the 
vast region over which the frost-king reigns supreme. 

Man styles himself the lord of the earth, and may with some justice lay 
claim to the title in more genial lands where, armed with the plough, he com- 
pels the soil to yield him a variety of fruits; but in those desolate tricts 
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tinuous belt, stretching through three parts of the world, in a breadth of from 
15° to 20°, even the woods of the Amazon, which cover a surface fifteen times 
greater than that of the United Kingdom, shrink into comparative insignifi- 
cance. Unlike the tropical forests, which are characterized by an immense 
variety of trees, these northern woods are almost entirely composed of conif- 


erx, and one single kind of fir or pine often covers an immense extent of 
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ground. The European and Asiatic species differ, however, from those which 
grow in America. 

Thus in the Russian empire and Scandinavia we find the Scotch fir (Pinus 
sylvestris), the Siberian fir and larch (Abies sibirica, Larix sibiriea), the Picea 
obovata, and the Pinus cembra ; while in the Hudson’s Bay territories the 
woods principally consist of the white and black spruce (Abies alba and 
nigra), the Canadian larch (Zaria. canadensis, and the gray pine (Pinus 
banksiana). In both continents birch-trees grow farther to the north than 
the conifere, and the dwarf willows form dense thickets on the shores of every 
river and lake. Various species of the service-tree, the ash, and the elder are 
also met with in the Arctic forests; and both under the shelter of the woods 
and beyond their limits, nature, as if to compensate for the want of fruit-trees, 
produces in favorable localities an abundance of bilberries, bogberries, cran- 
berries, etc. (Limpetrum, Vaccinium), whose fruit is a great boon to man and 
beast. When congealed by the autumnal frosts, the berries frequently remain 
hanging on the bushes until the snow melts in the following June, and are 
then a considerable resource to the flocks of water-fowl migrating to their 
northern breeding-places, or to the bear awakening from his winter sleep. 
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There are many proofs that a milder climate once reigned in the northern 
regions of the globe. Fossil pieces of wood, petrified acorns and fir-cones 


ARCTIC CLOTHING, 


have been found in the interior of Banks’s Land by M‘Clure’s sledging-parties. 
At Anakerdluk, in North Greenland (70° N.), a large forest lies buried on a 
mountain surrounded by glaciers, 1080 feet above the level of the sea. Not 
only the trunks and branches, but even the leaves, fruit-cones, and seeds have 
been preserved in the soil, and enable the botanist to determine the species of 
the plants to which they belong. They show that, besides firs and sequoias, 
oaks, plantains, elms, magnolias, and even laurels, indicating a climate such as 
that of Lausanne or Geneva, flourished during the miocene period in a coun- 
try where now even the willow is compelled to creep along the ground. Dur- 
ing the same epoch of the earth’s history Spitzbergen was likewise covered 
with stately forests. The same poplars and the same swamp-cypress (Zazxo- 
dium dubiwm) which then flourished in North Greenland have been found in 
a fossilized state at Bell Sound (76° N.) by the Swedish naturalists, who also 
discovered a plantain and a linden as high as 78° and 79° in King’s Bay—a 
proof that in those times the climate of Spitzbergen can not have been colder 
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PREPARING BOOT-SOLES. 


boot-soles, others were sewing, while one was tending a cross baby. It is rare 
to find an Innuit child who is not very quiet, but this little fellow had eaten a 
piece of raw blubber, which had disordered him. Some of the amusing tricks 
played by these Esquimaux women are especially deserving of notice. The va- 
riety of games performed by a string tied at the ends, similar to a ‘ cat’s cra- 
dle,’ completely throws into the shade our adepts at home. I never before wit- 
nessed such a number of intricate ways in which a simple string could be used. 
One arrangement represented a deer ; another, a whale; a third, the walrus; a 
fourth, the seal; and so on without end.” 

The short Arctic summer soon came to a close. On the morning of the 
26th of September came light winds from the north-west; by noon it began to 
snow, the wind increasing to a gale. The whaling-boats all came in, and prep- 
arations were made for bad weather. During the night the storm grew hourly 
fiercer. The “Rescue” dragged her anchor, and was dashed upon the rocks an 
utter wreck. Hall’s little boat, upon which he had so much relied, was torn 
from its moorings and lost,“ dooming me,” says Hall, “to a wreck of disap- 
pointment in the hopes I had cherished concerning her. The ‘ George Hen- 
ry’ was also in imminent peril, but outrode the tempest; but on her next 
voyage, eighteen months later, was lost at a point hardly a hundred miles dis- 
tant.” 

The “ George Henry ” was soon after laid up in winter-quarters, fairly blocked 
in by ice. Hall in the mean time had made himself acquainted with the Es- 
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elled by our earth before. We come from the unknown, and plunge into the 
unknown; but so much is certain, that our solar system rolls at present through 
a space but thinly peopled with stars, and there is no reason to doubt that it 
may once have wandered through one of those celestial provinces where, as 
the telescope shows us, constellations are far more densely clustered. But, 
as every star is a blazing sun, the greater or lesser number of these heavenly 
bodies must evidently have a proportionate influence upon the temperature of 
space; and thus we may suppose that during the miocene period our earth, 
being at that time in a populous sidereal region, enjoyed the benefit of a 
higher temperature, which clothed even its poles with verdure. In the course 
of ages the sun conducted his herd of planets into more solitary and colder 
regions, which caused the warm miocene times to be followed by the glacial 
period, during which the Swiss flat lands bore an Arctic character, and finally 


AURORA SEEN IN NORWAY. 


the sun emerged into a space of an intermediate character, which determines 
the present condition of the-climates of our globe. 

Though Nature generally wears a more stern and forbidding aspect on ad- 
vancing toward the pole, yet the high latitudes have many beauties of their 
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AURORA SEEN IN GREENLAND. 


own. Nothing can exceed the magnificence of an Arctic sunset, clothing the 
snow-clad mountains and the skies with all the glories of color, or be more 
serenely beautiful than the clear star-light night, illumined by the brilliant 
moon, which for days continually circles around the horizon, never setting until 
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she has run her long course of brightness. The uniform whiteness of the land- 
scape and the general transparency of the atmosphere add to the lustre of her 
beams, which serve the natives to guide their nomadic life, and to lead them 
to their hunting-grounds. 

But of all the magnificent spectacles that relieve the monotonous gloom of 
the Arctic winter, there is none to equal the magical beauty of the Aurora. 
Night covers the snow-clad earth ; the stars glimmer feebly through the haze 
which so frequently dims their brilliancy in the high latitudes, when suddenly 
a broad and clear bow of light spans the horizon in the direction where it is 
traversed by the magnetic meridian. This bow sometimes remains for several 
hours, heaving or waving to and fro, before it sends forth streams of light © 
ascending to the zenith. Sometimes these flashes proceed from the bow of 
light alone; at others they simultaneously shoot forth from many opposite 
parts of the horizon, and form a vast sea of fire whose brilliant waves are con- 
tinually changing their position. Finally they all unite in a magnificent crown 
or copula of light, with the appearance of which the phenomenon attains its 
highest degree of splendor. The brilliancy of the streams, which are: com- 
monly red at their base, green in the middle, and light yellow toward the 
zenith, increases, while at the same time they dart with greater vivacity through 
the skies. The colors are wonderfully transparent, the red approaching to a 
clear blood-red, the green to a pale emerald tint. On turning from the flaming 
firmament to the earth, this also is seen to glow with a magical light. The 
dark sea, black as jet, forms a striking contrast to the white snow-plain or the 
distant ice-mountain; all the outlines tremble as if they belonged to the 
unreal world of dreams. The imposing silence of the night heightens the 
charms of the magnificent spectacle. 

But gradually the crown fades, the bow of light dissolves, the streams be- 
come shorter, less frequent, and less vivid; and finally the gloom of winter 
once more descends upon the northern desert. 

¢ 3 
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BARBEKARK AND THE REINDEER. 


held to be a great delicacy, the Innuits never eat that or the head of the bear; 
nor, if they can prevent it, will they suffer their dogs to do so. ‘ 

The Innuit dogs also sometimes hunt the reindeer. Hall’s dogs one day 
gave chase to a deer, and one of them, Barbekark, sprung at its throat, and bit 
through skin, windpipe, jugular, and tongue, taking out the piece as clearly as 
though it had been cut with a knife. Barbekark was brought to the United 
States by Mr. Hall, and died there. His stuffed skin showed him to be a noble 
beast of unusual size. 

The walrus enters largely into the supplies of the Innuits. They manifest 
much courage and skill in harpooning these ungainly beasts. The hunter goes 
out armed with a lance and a peculiar harpoon made for that purpose. A long 
hide-rope is attached to the 
head of the harpoon, and coil- 
ed around the neck of the 
hunter, who crawls along un- 
til he comes within striking 
distance of the walrus, who 
lies basking upon the ice. The 
walrus dives at once; the hun- 
ter slips the coil off from his 
neck, and fastens the end of it 
toa spear driven into the ice; 
thus tethering the animal. As 
soon as the walrus comes up 
he is dispatched with a long HEAD OF REINDEER. 
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ARCTIC NAVIGATION, 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ARCTIC SEAS. 


Dangers peculiar to the Arctic Sea.—Ice-fields. —Hummocks.—Collision of Ice-fields.—Icebergs.—Their 
Origin.—Their Size.x—The Glaciers which give them Birth.—Their Beauty.—Sometimes useful 
Auxiliaries to the Mariner.—Dangers of anchoring to a Berg.—A crumbling Berg.—The Ice-blink. 
—Fogs.—Transparency of the Atmosphere.—Phenomena of Reflection and Refraction.—Causes 
which prevent the Accumulation of Polar Ice.—Tides.—Currents,—Ice a bad Conductor of Heat.~ 
Wise Provisions of Nature. 

HE heart of the first navigator, says Horace, must have been shielded with 

threefold brass—and yet the poet knew but the sunny Mediterranean, with 

its tepid floods and smiling shores: how, then, would he have found words to 

express his astonishment at the intrepid seamen who, to open new vistas to 

science or new roads to commerce, first ventured to face the unknown terrors 
of the Arctic main? 

In every part of the ocean the mariner has to guard against the perils of 
hidden shoals and sunken cliffs, but the high northern waters are doubly and 
trebly dangerous; for here, besides those rocks which are firmly rooted to the 
ground, there are others which, freely floating about, threatén to crush his ves- 
sel to pieces, or to force it along with them in helpless bondage. 

Tha Arctic navigators have given various names to these movable shoals, 
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DRIFTING IN THE ICE. 


Not seldom ice-fields are whirled about in rotatory motion, which causes 
their circumference to gyrate with a velocity of several miles per hour. When 
a field thus sweeping through the waters comes into collision with another 


FORMS OF ICEBERGS. 
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which may possibly be revolving with equal rapidity in an opposite direction 
—when masses not seldom twenty or thirty miles in diameter, and each weigh- 


FORMS OF ICEBERGS. 


be utterly unable to resist their power. 


ing many millions of tons, clash to- 
gether, imagination can hardly con- 
ceive a more appalling scene. The 
whalers at all times require unremit- 
ting vigilance to secure their ae: 
but scarcely in any situation so much 
as when navigating amidst these 
fields, which are more particularly 
dangerous in foggy weather, as their 
motions can not then be distinctly ob- 
No wonder that since the 
establishment of the fishery numbers 
of vessels have been crushed to pieces 
between two fields in motion, for the 
strongest ship ever built must needs 
Some have been uplifted and thrown 


served. 


upon the ice; some have had their hulls completely torn open; and others 
have been overrun by the ice, and buried beneath the fragments piled upon 


their wreck. 

The icebergs, which, as their name 
indicates, rise above the water to a 
much more considerable height than 
the ice-fields, have a very different or- 
igin, as they are not formed in the 
sea itself, but by the glaciers of the 
northern highlands. As our rivers 
are continually pouring their streams 
into the ocean, so many of the gla- 
ciers or ice-rivers of the Arctic zone, 
descending to the water-edge, are 
slowly but constantly forcing them- 
selves farther and farther into the 
sea. In the summer season, when 
the ice is particularly fragile, the 
force of cohesion is often overcome 
by the weight of the prodigious mass- 
es that overhang the sea or have been 
undermined by its waters ; and in the 
winter, when the air is probably 40° 
or 50° below zero and the sea from 
28° to 30° above, the unequal expan- 
sion of those parts of the mass ex- 
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posed to so great a difference of temperature can not fail to produce the sep- 


aration of large portions. 
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But though often dangerous neighbors, the bergs occasionally prove useful 
auxiliaries to the mariner. From their greater bulk lying below the water- 
line, they are either drifted along by the under-current against the wind, or, 
from their vast dimensions, are not perceptibly influenced even by the strongest 
gale, but, on the contrary, have the appearance of moving to windward, because 
every other kind of ice is drifted rapidly past them. Thus in strong adverse 
Me as broad masses, fronting the storm like bulwarks, not seldom afford 
protection to ships mooring under their lee. 

Anchoring to a berg is, however, not always unattended with danger, par- 
ticularly when the summer is far advanced, or in a lower latitude, as all ice be- 
comes exceedingly fragile when acted on by the sun or by a temperate atmos- 


SCALING AN ICEBERG. 


phere. The blow of an axe then sometimes suffices to rend an iceberg asunder, 
and to bury the careless seaman beneath its ruins, or to hurl him into the yawn- 
ing chasm. 

Thus Scoresby relates the adventure of two sailors who were attempting to 
fix an anchor to a berg. They began to hew a hole into the ice, but scarcely 
had the first blow been struck, when suddenly the immense mass split from top 
to bottom and fell asunder, the two halves falling in contrary directions with a 
prodigious crash. One of the sailors, who was possessed of great presence of 
mind, immediately scaled the huge fragment on which he was standing, and 
remained rocking to and fro on its summit until its equilibrium was restored ; 
but his companion, falling between the masses, would most likely have been 
crushed to pieces if the current caused by their motion had not swept him 
within reach of the boat that was waiting for them. 

Frequently. large pieces detach themselves spontaneously from an iceberg 
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him a place among the marine animals of the Arctic zone. He hunts by scent, 
and is constantly running across and against the wind, which prevails from the 
northward, so that the same instinct which directs his search for prey also 
serves the important purpose of guiding him in the direction of the land and 
more solid ice. His favorite food is the seal, which he surprises crouching 
down with his fore paws doubled underneath, and pushing himself noiselessly 
forward with his hinder legs until within a few yards, when he springs,upon 
his victim, whether in the water or upon the ice. He can swim at the rate of 
three miles an hour, and can dive to a considerable distance. Though he at- 
tacks man when hungry, wounded, or provoked, he will not injure him when 
food more to his liking is at hand. Sir Francis M‘Clintock relates an anecdote 
of a native of Upernavik who was out one dark winter’s day visiting his seal- 
nets. He found a seal entangled, and whilst kneeling down over it upon the 
ice to get it clear, he received a slap on the back—from his companion as he 
supposed; but a second and heavier blow made him look smartly round. He 
was horror-stricken to see a peculiarly grim old bear instead of his comrade. 
Without taking further notice of the man, Bruin tore the seal out of the net, 
and began his supper. He was not interrupted, nor did the man wait to see 
the meal finished, fearing, no doubt, that his uninvited and unceremonious guest 
might keep a corner for him. 

Many instances have been observed of the peculiar sagacity of the Polar 
bear. Scoresby relates that the captain of a whaler, being anxious to procure 
a bear without wounding the skin, made trial of the stratagem of laying the 
noose of a rope in the snow, and placing a piece of Areng, or whale’s carcass, 
within it. A bear, ranging the neighboring ice, was soon enticed to the spot. 
Approaching the bait, he seized it in his mouth; but his foot, at the same 
moment, by a jerk of the rope, being entangled in the noose, he pushed it off 
with the adjoining paw, and deliberately retired. After having eaten the piece 
he carried away with him, he returned, The noose, with another piece of 
kreng, being then replaced, he pushed the rope aside, and again walked tri- 
umphantly off with the kreng. A third time the noose was laid, and this time 
the rope was buried in the snow, and the bait laid in a deep hole dug in the 
centre. But Bruin, after snufting about the place for a few minutes, scraped 
the snow away with his paw, threw the rope aside, and escaped unhurt with 
his prize. 

The she-bear is taught by a wonderful instinct to shelter her young under 
the snow. ‘Towards the month of December she retreats to the side of a rock, 
where, by dint of scraping and allowing the snow to fall upon her, she forms a 
cell in which to reside during the winter. There is no fear that she should be 
stifled for want of air, for the warmth of her breath always keeps a small pas- 
sage open, and the snow, instead of forming a thick uniform sheet, is broken 
by a little hole, round which is collected a mass of glittering hoar-frost, caused 
by the congelation of the breath. Within this strange nursery she produces 
her young, and remains with them beneath the snow until the month of March, 
when she emerges into the open air with her baby bears. As the time passes 


on, the breath of the family, together with the warmth exhaled from their 
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AN ARCTIC CHANNEL. 


either in winter or in summer, more than from fifty to a hundred miles from 
land. And even in the narrow channels separating the islands of the Parry 
Archipelago, or at the mouth of Smith Sound, the waters will not freeze over, 
except when sheltered by the land, or when an ice-pack, accumulated by long 
sortinuance of winds from one quarter, affords the same protection. 

But the constant motion of the Polar Sea, wherever it expands to a consider. 
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LAVA-FIELDS, 


CHAPTER Y. 
ICELAND. 

Volcanic Origin of the Island.—The Klofa Jokul.—Lava-streams.—The Burning Mountains of Krisue 
vik.—The Mud-caldrons of Reykjahlid.—The Tungo-hver at Reykholt.—The Great Geysir.—The 
Strokkr.—Crystal Pools.—The Almannagja.—The Surts-hellir—Beautiful Ice-cave.—The Gotha 
Foss.—The Detti Foss,—Climate.—Vegetation.—Cattle.—Barbarous Mode of Sheep-sheering.— 
Reindeer.—Polar Bears.—Birds.—The LEider-duck.—Videy.—Vigr.—The Wild Swan.—The Ra- 
ven.—The Jerfalcon.—The Giant auk, or Geirfug].—Fish.—Fishing Season.—The White Shark.— 
Mineral Kingdom.—Sulphur.—Peat.—Drift-wood. 

CELAND might as well be called Fireland, for all its 40,000 square miles 

have originally been upheaved from the depths of the waters by volcanic 
power. First, at some immeasurably distant period of the world’s history, the 
small nucleus of the future island began to struggle into existence against the 
superincumbent weight of the ocean; then, in the course of ages, cone rose 
after cone, crater was formed after crater, eruption followed on eruption, and 
lava-stream on lava-stream, until finally the Iceland of the present day was 
piled up with her gigantic “jokuls,” or ice-mountains, and her vast promon: 
tories, stretching like huge buttresses far out into the sea, 

In winter, when an almost perpetual night covers the wastes of this fire-born 
land, and the waves of a stormy ocean thunder against its shores, imagination 
can hardly picture a more desolate scene; but in summer the rugged nature 
of Iceland invests itself with many a charm. Then the eye reposes with de- 
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into the Hvita, or White River. Soon the subterraneous thunder, the shaking of 
_ the ground, the simmering above the tube, and the other phenomena which at- 
tend each minor eruption, begin again, to be followed by a new period of rest 
and thus this wonderful play of nature goes on day after day, year after Sear 
and century after century. The mound of the Geysir bears witness to its an 
mense antiquity, as its water contains but a minute portion of silica. 

After the Geysir, the most remarkable fountain of these Phlegriean fields is 
the great Strokkr, situated about four hundred feet from the former. Its tube, 


THE STROKKR. 


the margin of which is almost even with the general surface, the small mound 
and basin being hardly discernible, is funnel-shaped, or resembling the flower of 
a convolvulus, having a depth of forty-eight feet, and a diameter of six feet at 
the mouth, but contracting, at twenty-two feet from the bottom, to only eleven 
inches. The water stands from nine to twelve feet under the brim, and is gen- 
erally in violent ebullition.. A short time before the beginning of the erup- 
tions, which are more frequent than those of the Great Geysir, an enormous 
mass of steam rushes from the tube, and is followed by a rapid succession of jets, 
sometimes rising to the height of 120 or 150 feet, and dissolving into silvery 
mist. .A peculiarity of the Strokkr is that it can at any time be provoked to an 
eruption by throwing into the orifice large masses of peat or turf; thus chok- 
ing the shaft, and preventing the free escape of the steam. After the lapse of 
about ten minutes, the boiling fluid, as if indignant at this attempt upon its 
liberty, heaves up a column of mud and water, with fragments of peat, as black 
as ink. 
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enormous Almannagja, or Allman’s Rift, suddenly gapes beneath his feet—a 
colossal rent extending above a mile in length, and inclosed on both sides by 
abrupt walls of black lava, frequently upward of a hundred feet high, and sep- 
arated from about fifty to seventy feet from each other. 
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THE ALMANNAGJA, 


A corresponding chasm, but of inferior dimensions, the Hrafnagja, or Ra- 
ven’s Rift, opens its black rampart to the east, about eight miles farther on ; 
and both form the boundaries of the verdant plain of Thingvalla, which by a 
grand convulsion of nature has itself been shattered into innumerable small 
parallel crevices and fissures fifty or sixty feet deep. 

Of the Hrafnagja Mr. Ross Browne says: “ A toilsome ride of eight miles 
brought us to the edge of the Pass, which in point of rugged grandeur far 
surpasses the Almannagja, though it lacks the extent and symmetry which give 
the latter such a remarkable effect. Here was a tremendous gap in the earth, 
over ahundred feet deep, hacked and shivered into a thousand fantastic shapes ; 
the sides a succession of the wildest accidents; the bottom a chaos of broken 
lava, all tossed about in the most terrific confusion. It is not, however, the ex- 
traordinary desolation of the scene that constitutes its principal interest. The. 
resistless power which had rent the great lava-bed asunder, as if touched with 
pity at the ruin, had also flung from the tottering cliffs a causeway across the 
gap, which now forms the only means of passing over the great Hrafnagja. 
No human hands could have created such a colossal work as this; the imagi- 
nation is lost in its massive grandeur; and when we reflect that miles of an 
almost impassable country would otherwise have to be traversed in order to 
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THE HRAFNAGJA. 


reach the opposite side of the gap, the conclusion is irresistible that in the bat. 
tle of the elements Nature still had a kindly remembrance of man. 
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ICELANDIC HORSES. 


but no attempts have been made to tame them; for, though indispensable to the 
Laplander, they are quite superfluous in Iceland, which is too rugged and too 
much intersected by streams to admit of sledging. They are, in fact, generally 
considered as a nuisance, as they eat away the Icelandic moss, which the island- 
ers would willingly keep for their own use. 

The Polar bear is but a casual visitor in Iceland. About a dozen come 
drifting every year with the ice from Jan Mayen, or Spitzbergen, to the north- 
ern shores. Ravenous with hunger, they immediately attack the first herds 
they meet with; but their ravages do not last long, for the neighborhood, aris- 
ing in arms, soon puts an end to their existence. 

In Iceland the ornithologist finds a rich field for his favorite study, as there 
are no less than eighty-two different species of indigenous birds, besides twenty- 
one that are only casual visitors, and six that have been introduced by man. 

The swampy grounds in the interior of the country are peopled with legions 
of golden and king plovers, of snipes and red-shanks; the lakes abound with 
swans, ducks, and geese of various kinds; the snow-bunting enlivens the soli- 
tude of the rocky wilderness with his lively note, and, wherever grass grows, 
the common pipit (Anthus pratensis) builds its neat little nest, well lined with 
horsehair. Like the lark, he rises singing from the ground, and frequently 
surprises the traveller with his melodious warbling, which sounds doubly sweet 
in the lifeless waste. 

The eider-duck holds the first rank among the useful birds of Iceland. Its 
chief breeding-places are small flat islands on various parts of the coast, where 
it is safe from the attacks of the Arctic fox, such as Akuréy, Flatey, and Videy, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE ICELANDERS. 


Skalholt.—Reykjavik.— The Fair.—The Peasant 
and the Merchant.—A Clergyman in his Cups. 
—-Hay-making.—The Icelander’s Hut.—Church- 
es,—Poverty of the Clergy.—Jon Thorlaksen. 
—The Seminary of Reykjavik.— Beneficial Influ- 

REYKJAVIK, THE CAPITAL OF ICELAND. ence of the Clergy.—Home Education.—The Ice- 

lander’s Winter’s Evening.—Taste for Literature. 

—The Language.—The Public Library at Reyk- 


javik.—The Icelandic Literary Society.—Icelandic Newspapers.—Longevity.—Leprosy.—Travelling 
in Iceland.—Fording the Rivers.—Crossing of the Skeidara by Mr. Holland.—A Night’s Bivouac. 


EXT to Thingvalla, there is no place in Iceland so replete with historical 
interest as Skalholt, its ancient capital. Here in the eleventh century was 
founded the first school in the island; here was the seat of its first bishops ; 
here flourished a succession of great orators, historians, and poets; Isleif, the 
oldest chronicler of the North; Gissur, who in the beginning of the twelfth 
century had visited all the countries of Europe and spoke all their languages ; 
the philologian Thorlak, and Finnur Johnson, the learned author of the “ Ke- 
clesiastical History of Iceland.” The Cathedral of Skalholt was renowned far 
and wide for its size, and in the year 1100, Latin, poetry, musié, and rhetoric, 
the four liberal arts, were taught in its school, more than they were at that time 
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ICELANDIC HOUSES. 


cured. rests upon these walls, and is covered with turf and sods. On one side 
(generally facing the south) are several gable ends and doors, each surmounted 
with a weather-cock. These are the entrances to the dwelling-house proper, to 
the smithy, store-room, cow-shed, etc. A long narrow passage, dark as pitch, 
and redolent of unsavory odors, leads to the several apartments, which are sep- 
arated from each other by thick walls of turf, each having also its own roof, so 
that the peasant’s dwelling is in fact a conglomeration of low huts, which some- 
times receive their light through small windows in the front, but more frequent- 
ly through holes in the roof, covered with a piece of glass or skin. The floors _ 
are of stamped earth ; the hearth is made of a few stones clumsily piled togeth- 
er; a cask or barrel, with the two ends knocked out, answers the purpose of a 
chimney, or else the smoke is allowed to escape through a mere hole in the roof. 

The thick turf walls, the dirty floor, the personal uncleanliness of the inhab- 
itants, all contribute to the pollution of the atmosphere. No piece of furniture 
seems ever to have been cleaned since it was first put into use; all is disorder 
and confusion. Ventilation is utterly impossible, and the whole family, fre- 
quently consisting of twenty persons or more, sleep in the same dormitory, as 
well as any strangers who may happen to drop in. On either side of this 
apartment are bunks three or four feet in width, on which the sleepers range 
themselves. 

Such are in general the dwellings of the farmers and clergy, for but very 
few of the more wealthy inhabitants live in any way according to our notions of 
comfort, while the cots of the poor fisherman are so wretched that one can 
hardly believe them to be tenanted by human beings. 
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coal is not the least of his labors, for 
whatever the distance may be to the 
nearest thicket of dwarf-birch, he must 
go thither to burn the wood, and to 
bring it home when charred across his 
horse’s back. His hut is scarcely bet- 
ter than that of the meanest fisherman ; 
a bed, a rickety table, a few chairs, and 
a chest or two, are all his furniture. 
This is, as long as he lives, the condi- 
tion of the Icelandic clergyman, and 
learning, virtue, and even genius are 
but too frequently buried under this 
squalid poverty. 

But few of my readers have proba- 
bly ever heard of the poet Jon Thor- 
lakson, but who can withhold the trib- 
ute of his admiration from the poor 
priest of Backa, who with a fixed in- 
come of less than £6 a year, and con- 
demned to all the drudgery which I 
have described, finished at seventy 
years of age a translation of Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost,” having previously 
translated Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” 

Three of the first books only of the “ Paradise Lost” were printed by the 
Icelandic Literary Society, when it was dissolved in 1796, and to print the rest 
_ at his own expense was of course impossible. In a few Icelandic verses, Thor- 
lakson touchingly alludes to his penury :—“ Ever since I came into this world 
I have been wedded to Poverty, who has now hugged me to her bosom these 
seventy winters, all but two ; and whether we shall ever be separated here below 
is only known to Him who joined us together.” 

As if Providence had intended to teach the old man that we must hope to 
the last, he soon after received the unexpected visit of Mr. Henderson, an agent 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society, who thus relates his interview : 

“Tike most of his brethren at this season of the year, we found him in the 
meadow assisting his people in hay-making. On hearing of our arrival, he 
made all the haste home which his age and infirmity would allow, and bidding 
us welcome to his lowly abode, ushered us into the humble apartment where he 
translated my countrymen into Icelandic. The door is not quite four feet in 
height, and the room may be about eight feet in length by six in breadth. At 
the inner, end is the poet’s bed, and close to the door, over against a small win- 
dow, not exceeding two feet square, is a table where he commits to paper the 
effusions of his Muse. On my telling him that my countrymen would not have 
forgiven me, nor could I have forgiven myself, had I passed through this part 
of the island without paying him a visit, he replied that the translation of Mil- 
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of the summer, communication is impossible. It will now be understood why 
tourists are so little inclined to visit the Westmans, despite the magnificence 
of their coast scenery, for who has the patience to tarry in a miserable hut on 
the opposite mainland till the cascade informs him that they are accessible, or 
is inclined to run the risk of being detained by a sudden change of the weather 
for weeks or even months on these solitary rocks ? 

Mr. Ross Browne thus describes the general aspect of the coast of Iceland: 
“ Nothing could surpass the desolate grandeur of the coast as we approached 
the point of Reykjaness. It was of an almost infernal blackness. The whole 
country seemed uptorn, rifted, shattered, and scattered about in a vast chaos 
of ruin. Huge cliffs of lava split down to their bases toppled over the surf. 
Rocks of every conceivable shape, scorched and blasted with fire, wrested 
from the main and hurled into the sea, battled with the waves, their black 
scragegy points piercing the mist like giant hands upthrown to smite or sink in 
a fierce death-struggle. The wild havoc wrought in the conflict of elements 
was appalling. Birds screamed over the fearful wreck of matter. The surf 
from the inrolling waves broke against the charred and shattered desert of ruin 
with a terrific roar. Columns of spray shot up over the blackened fragments 
of lava, while in every opening the lashed waters, discolored by the collision, 
seethed and surged as in a huge caldron.” 


WESTMAN ISLES. 


Of the Westman Islands, he says: “Towards noon we made the West- 
man Isles, a small rocky group some ten miles distant from the main island. 
A fishing and trading establishment, owned by a company of Danes, is located 
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son, with his wife and children, and the rest of the prisoners, was sold into 
slavery in Algiers. The account of his sufferings and privations, which he 
wrote in the Icelandic language, was afterwards translated and published.in 
Danish. 

It was not until 1636, nine years after their capture, that the unfortunate 
Heimaeyers were released, and then only by being ransomed by the King of 
Denmark. Such was the misery they had endured from their barbarous task- 
masters, that only thirty-seven of the whole’number survived, and of these but 
thirteen lived to feturn to their native island. 
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FISHING IN NORWAY. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FROM DRONTHEIM TO THE NORTH CAPE. 


Mild Climate of the Norwegian Coast.—Its Causes.—The Norwegian Peasant.—Norwegian Constitution.—- 
Romantic coast Scenery. —Drontheim.—Greiffenfeld Holme and Vare.—The Sea-eagle.—The Herring- 
fisheries. —T he Lofoten Islands.—The Cod-fisheries.—W retched Condition of the Fishermen.—Tromso- 
—Altenfiord.—The Copper Mines.—Hammerfest the most northern Town in the World,—The North 
Cape. 

F all the lands situated-either within or near the Arctic Circle none enjoys 

a more temperate climate than the Norwegian coast. Here, and nowhere 

else throughout the northern world, the birch and the fir-tree climb the mount- 
ain-slopes to a height of 700 or 800 feet above the level of the sea, as far as the 
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to be abroad, as he wanders from farm to farm, so that the most distant fami- 


lies have the benefit of his instruction. Every town has its public library, and - 


in many districts the peasants annually contribute a dollar towards a collection 
of books, which, under the care of the priest, is lent out to all subscribers. No 
Norwegian is confirmed who does not know how to read, and no Norwegian is 
allowed to marry who has not been confirmed. He who attains his twentieth 
year without having been confirmed has to fear the House of Correction. Thus 
ignorance is punished as a crime in Norway, an excellent example for far richer 
and more powerful nations. 

The population of Norway amounts to about 1,350,000, but these are very 
unequally distributed ; for while the southern province of Aggerhuus has 513,000 
inhabitants on a surface of 35,200 square miles, Nordland has only 59,000 on 
16,325, and Finmark, the most northern province of the land, but 38,000 on 
29,925, or hardly more than one inhabitant to every square mile. But even this 
scanty population is immense when compared with that of Eastern Siberia or 
of the Hudson's Bay territories, and entirely owes its existence to the mildness 
of the climate and the open sea, which at all seasons affords its produce to the 
fisherman. 

It is difficult to imagine a more secluded, solitary life than that of the “ bond- 
ers,” or peasant proprietors, along the northern coasts of Norway. The farms, 
confined to the small patches of more fruitful ground scattered along the fjords, 
at the foot or on the sides of the naked mountains, are frequently many miles 
distant from their neighbors, and the stormy winter cuts off all communication 
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MIDNIGHT SUN OFF SPITZBERGEN, 


CHAPTER X. 
SPITZBERGEN—BEAR ISLAND—JAN MEYEN. 


The west Coast of Spitzbergen.—Ascension of a Mountain by Dr. Scoresby.—His Excursion along the 
Coast.—A stranded Whale.—Magdalena Bay.—Multitudes of Sea-birds.—Animal Life.—Midnight 
Silence.— Glaciers.— A dangerous Neighborhood.— Interior Plateau.—Flora of Spitzbergen. —Its 
Similarity with that of the Alps above the Snow-line.—Reindeer.—The hyperborean Ptarmigan.— 
Fishes. —Coal.—Drift-wood.—Discovery of Spitzbergen by Barentz, Heemskerk, and Ryp.—Brilliant 
Period of the Whale-fishery,—Coftins.—Eight English Sailors winter in Spitzbergen, 1630.—Melan- 
choly Death of some Dutch Volunteers.—Russian Hunters.—Their Mode of wintering in Spitzber- 
gen.—-Scharostin.—Walrus-ships from Hammerfest and Tromsé.—Bear or Cherie Island.—Bennet.: 
—Enormous Slaughter of Walruses.—Mildness of its Climate.—Mount Misery.—Adventurous Boat- 
voyage of some Norwegian Sailors.—Jan Meyen.—Beerenberg. 

HE archipelago of Spitzbergen consists of five large islands: West Spitz- 
bergen, North-east Land, Stans Foreland, Barentz Land, Prince Charles 

Foreland ; and of a vast number of smaller ones, scattered around their coasts. 

Its surface is about equal to that of two-thirds of Scotland; its most southern 

point (76° 30’ N. lat.) lies nearer to the Pole than Melville Island; and Ross 

Islet, at its northern extremity (80° 49’ N. lat.), looks out upon the unknown 

ocean, which perhaps extends without interruption as far as the Straits of 

Bering. 

Of all the Arctic countries that have hitherto been discovered, Grinnell 
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BURIAL IN SPITZBERGEN. 


hardened earth—still bear witness to those busy times, and also to the great 
mortality among the fishermen, caused doubtless by their intemperate habits. 
They are particularly abundant at Smeerenberg, where Admiral Beechey saw 
upwards of one thousand of them; boards with English inscriptions were 
erected over a few, but the greater number were Dutch, and had been deposited 
in the eighteenth century. Some coffins having been opened, the corpses were 
found in a state of perfect preservation, and even the woollen caps and stock- 
ings of the mariners, who might perhaps have rested for more than a century 
on this cold earth, were still apparently as new as if they had been but recently 
put on. 

In the seventeenth century the English and the Dutch made several at- 
tempts to establish permanent settlements in Spitzbergen. The Russia Com- 
pany tried to engage volunteers by the promise of a liberal pay, and as none 
came forward, a free pardon was offered to criminals who would undertake to 
winter in Bell Sound. A few wretches, tired of confinement, accepted the pro- 
posal, but when the fleet was about to depart, and they saw the gloomy hills, 
and felt the howling north-eastern gales, their hearts failed them, and they en- 
treated the captain who had charge of them to take them back to London and 
let them be hanged. Their request to be taken back was complied with, but 
the company generously interceded for them, and obtained their pardon. 

Some time after, in the year 1630, an English whaler landed eight men in 
Bell Sound.to hunt reindeer. They remained on shore during the night, but 
meanwhile a storm had arisen, and on the following morning their ship had 
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seasons, or perhaps once in every three or four summers, when the persecuted 
animals get a little time to breed and replenish their numbers. 
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About midway between Hammerfest and Spitzbergen lies Bear Island, orig: 
inaliy discovered by Barentz on June 9, 1596. Seven years later, Stephen Ben 
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and towards the south it terminates in a solitary hill to which the first discov- 
erers gave the appropriate name of Mount Misery. At the northern foot of 
this terrace-shaped elevation the plateau is considerably depressed, and forms 
a kind of oasis, where grass (Poa pratensis), enlivened with violet cardamines 
and white polygonums and saxifragas, grows to half a yard in height. The 
general character of the small island is, however, a monotony of stone and mo- 
rass, with here and there a patch of snow, while the coasts have been worn by 
the action of the waves into a variety of fantastic shapes, bordered in some parts 
by a flat narrow strand, the favorite resort of the walrus, and in others afford- 
ing convenient breeding-places to hosts of sea-birds. In Coal Bay, four parallel 
seams of coal, about equidistant from each other, are visible on the vertical rock- 
walls, but they are too thin to be of any practical use. 

Bear Island has no harbors,.and is consequently a rather dangerous place to 
visit. During the first expedition sent out from Hammerfest, it happened that 
some of the men who had been landed were abandoned by their ship, which was 
to have cruised along the coast while they were hunting on shore. But the 
current, the wind, and a dense fog so confused the ignorant captain that, leaving 
them to their fate, he at once returned to Hammerfest. When the men became 
aware of their dreadful situation, they determined to leave the island in their 
boat, and taking with them a quantity of young walrus flesh, they luckily reach- 
ed Northkyn after a voyage of eight days. It seems almost incredible that 
these same people immediately after revisited Bear Island in the same ship, and 
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claims their assistance a friendly welcome. Villages consisting of several huts, 
or yourts, are rare, and found only between Jakutsk and the Aldan, where the 
population is somewhat denser. Beyond the Werchojansk ridge the solitary 
huts are frequently several hundred versts apart, so that the nearest neighbors 
sometimes do not see each other for years. 

In summer the Jakut herdsmen live in wrossy, light conical tents fixed on 
poles and covered with birch rind, and during the whole season they are per- 
petually employed in making hay for the long winter. 

In 62° N. lat., and in a climate of an almost unparalleled severity, the rearing 
of their cattle causes them far more trouble than is the case with any other pas- 
toral people. Their supply of hay is frequently exhausted before the end of 
the winter, and from March to May their oxen must generally be content with 
willow and birch twigs or saplings. 


A JAKUT VILLAGE. 


At the beginning of the cold season the Jackut exchanges his summer tent 
for his warm winter residence, or yourt,a hut built of beams or logs, in the 
form of a truncated pyramid, and thickly covered with turf and clay. Plates 
of ice serve as windows, and are replaced by fish-bladders or paper steeped in 
oil, as soon as the thaw begins. The earthen floor, for it is but rarely boarded, 
is generally sunk two or three feet below the surface of the ground. The seats 
and sleeping berths are ranged along the sides, and the centre is occupied by 
the tschuwal, or hearth, the smoke of which finds its exit through an aperture in 
the roof. Clothes and arms are suspended from the walls, and the whole premi- 
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PETROPAVLOSK. 


Besides some Jakut immigrants, the chief stock of the scanty population of 
the country consists of the descendants of the primitive Kamchatkans, who, in 
spite of frequent intermarriages with their conquerors the Cossacks, have still 
retained many of their ancient manners. They are of a small stature, but broad- 
shouldered, their cheek-bones are prominent, their jaws uncommonly broad and 
projecting, their noses small, their lips very full, their hair black. The color of 
the men is dark brown, or sometimes yellow; the women have fairer complex- 
ions, which they endeavor to preserve by means of bears’ guts, stuck upon their 
faces in spring with fresh lime, so as not to be burned by the sun. They also 
paint their cheeks with a sea-weed, which, when rubbed upon them with fat, 
gives them a beautiful red color. 

The Kamchatkans are a remarkably healthy race. Many of them attain an 
age of seventy or eighty years, and are able to walk and to work until their 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
ALASKA. 


Purchase of Alaska by the United States.—The Russian American Telegraph Scheme.—Whymper’s 
Trip up the Yukon.—Dogs.—The Start.—_Extempore Water-filter.—Snow-shoes.—The Frozen Yu- 
kon.—Under-ground Houses.—Life at Nulato.—Cold Weather.—Auroras.—Approach of Summer. 
—Breaking-up of the Ice.—Fort Yukon.—Furs.—Descent of the Yukon.—Value of Goods.— Arctic 
and Tropical Life.—Moose-hunting.—Deer-corrals.—Lip Ornaments.—Canoes.—Four-post Coffin. 
—The Kenaian Indians.—The Aleuts.—Value of Alaska. 


N 1867 the Russian Government sold to the United States all of its posses- 
sions in America, comprising an area of more than 500,000 square miles, equal 
in extent to France, Germany, and Great Britain, stretching from 54° 40’ north 
latitude to the Arctic Ocean. The sum paid was about seven and a quarter 
millions of dollars. In this purchase is included Mount St. Elias, the highest 
peak in North America, rising to a height of more than 18,000 feet, and one of 
the loftiest single peaks on the globe. The real value of this new acquisition 
was quite unknown to both buyer and seller. In the southern part, and on the 
islands, there is considerable vegetation and forests of large trees; and it is 
said that there is some mineral wealth. But the greater part of the territory 
is essentially Arctic. It now bears the designation of the Territory of Alaska, 
an abbreviation of Aliaska, the name of the peninsula stretching into the North 
Pacific Ocean. 

Little information has as yet been gained of this region. The most impor- 
tant is the result of a journey up the River Yukon, performed in 1866 by Mr. 
Frederick Whymper, an artist connected with the Telegraph Expedition. This 
telegraph enterprise was undertaken in the confident expectation that the ca- 
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as the Lupinus nootkeanus and the Rhododendron kamtschadalicum, decorate 
these dismal regions with their brilliant color. The lively green of the mead- 
ows reminds one of the valley of Urseren, so well known to all Alpine tourists, 
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The mosses and lichens begin already at Unalaska to assume that predomi- 
nance in the Flora which characterizes the frigid zone. 
A few degrees to the north of the Aleutian chain, which extends in a long 
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sledges. The men would go on ahead for a space, then return and start on 
again, thus traversing the distance three times. Often they could not accom- 
plish more than ten miles a day. tres 
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At noon en the 11th of November, a fortnight after starting, they caught 
in the distance a glimpse of a faint bluish streak, varying the white monotony 
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tear in your fur or woollen clothing makes you aware of its existence, and 
one’s nose, ears, and angles generally are the special sufferers.” One day when 
the thermometer stood at 10°, an expedition started off for the coast : and once 
when it was at 32°, a half-clad Indian came to the post with his child, no better 
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vlad, bringing some game; he did not seem to think the day remarkably cold. 
LB ha a “ 
The shortest day of the winter was December 21 , When the sun was an hour 


and fifty minutes above the horizon. 


During the winter Mr. Whymper made many capital sketches out-of-doors, 
while the temperature was sixty degrees below freezing-point. Among these 
f g 2 
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_ 1s a remarkable aurora borealis on the 21st of December. 


¢ 


It was not the con- 


ventional arch, but a graceful, undulating, ever-changing snake of pale electrie 
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BREAKING UP OF THE ICE. 


light; evanescent colors, pale as those of a lunar rainbow, ever and again flit- 


The night 


ting through it, and long streamers and scintillations moving upward to the 


bright stars, which shone distinctly through its hazy ethereal form. 
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HALL AND COMPANIONS, IN INNUIT COSTUME. 


by any other white man capable of telling what he saw, and a part of which he 
was. The remarkable book in which Mr. Hall describes his expedition* seems 
not to have come under the notice of Dr. Hartweg. It is proposed in this chap- 
ter to supplement the account of the Innuits from this work of Mr. Hall. 


* Arctic Researches, and Life among the Esquimaux, By CuArtes Francis Hatt. New York, 1866, 
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cility afforded by their inhospitable country. Of their igloos or snow-housés 
we have already spoken. In half an hour a couple of men will build one of 
these, which answers very well for a temporary shelter. When one is to be 
built for a longer residence, more care is taken in the construction. A site is 
chosen where the snow is hard—if possible, over a running stream, so that they 
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SPEARING THE WALRUS. 


lance. Should the Innuit fail to slip off the coil in time, he would infallibly be 
drawn into the water, and almost certainly lose his life; but as Hall records no 
instance of such a catastrophe, we infer that these rarely happen. 


The Innuits show remarkable ingenuity in availing themselves of every fa- 
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he was twenty hours in getting through. them, and certainly did not consider 
the quantity extraordinary. 
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The fluids were in fair proportion, viz., rich gravy soup, 1} pint; raw spirits, 3 wine-glasses ; strong 
grog, 1 tumbler; water, 1 gallon 1 pint.* 

Kane averages the Esquimaux ration in a season of plenty at eight or ten 
pounds a day, with soup and water to the extent of half a gallon, and finds in 
this excessive consumption—which is rather a necessity of their peculiar life 
and organization than the result of gluttony—the true explanation of the scarci- 
ty from which they frequently suffer. In times of abundance they hunt in- 
domitably without the loss of a day,and stow away large quantities of meat. 
An excavation is made either on the mainland—or, what is preferred, on an isl- 
and inaccessible to foxes—and the flesh is stacked inside and covered with 
heavy stones. One such cache which Kane met on«a small island contained 
the flesh of ten walruses, and he knew of others equally large. But by their an- 
cient custom, all share with all; and as they migrate in numbers as their neces- 
sities prompt, the tax on each particular settlement is not seldom so excessive 
that even considerable stores are unable to withstand the drain, and soon make 
way for pinching hunger, and even famine. 

* Captain Hall, who in his search after the remains of the Franklin expedition has now spent sev- 


eral years among the Esquimaux, has so far acquired their appetite that he is able to consume 9 lbs. 
ef meat a day without any inconvenienee. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE FUR-TRADE OF THE HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORIES. 


The Coureur des Bois. —The Voyageur.—The Birch-bark Canoe.—The Canadian Fur-trade in the last 
Century.—The Hudson’s Bay Company.—Bloody Feuds between the North-west Company of Can- 
ada and the Hudson’s Bay Company.—Their Amalgamation into a new Company in 1821.—Recon- 
struction of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1863.—Forts or Houses. —The Attihawmeg. —Influence 
of the Company on its savage Dependents.—The Black Bear, or Baribal.—The Brown Bear.—The 
Grizzly Bear. —The Raccoon.—The American Glutton.—The Pine Marten.—The Pekan, or Wood- 
shock.—The Chinga.—The Mink.—The Canadian Fish-otter.—The Crossed Fox.—The Black or 
Silvery Fox.—The Canadian Lynx, or Pishu.—The Ice-hare.—The Beaver.—The Musquash, 

ne the desire to reach India by the shortest road first made the civilized 

world acquainted with the eastern coast of North America, so the exten- 
sion of the fur-trade has been the chief, or rather the only, motive which origi- 
nally led the footsteps of the white man from the Canadian Lakes and the bor- 
ders of Hudson’s Bay into the remote interior of that vast continent. 

The first European fur-traders in North America were French Canadians— 
coureurs des bois—a fitting surname for men habituated to an Indian forest- 
life. Three or four of these “irregular spirits ” agreeing to make an expedi- 
tion into the backwoods would set out in their birch-bark canoe, laden with 
goods received on trust from a merchant, for a voyage of great danger and 
hardship, it might be of several years, into the wilderness. 

On their return the merchant who had given them credit of course received 
the lion’s share of the skins gathered among the Hurons or the Iroquois; the 
small portion left as a recompense for their own labor was soon spent, as sailors 
spend their hard-earned wages on their arrival in port; and then they started 
on some new adventure, until finally old age, infirmities, or death prevented 
their revisiting the forest. 

The modern “ voyagewr,” who has usurped the place of the old “ coureurs,” 
is so like them in manners and mode of life, that to know the one is to become 
acquainted with the other. In short, the voyageur is merely a coureur subject 
to strict law and serving for a fixed pay; while the coureur was a voyageur 
trading at his own risk and peril, and es es no control when once 
beyond the pale of European colonization. 

The camel is frequently called the “ship of the desert,” and with equal jus- 
tice the birch-bark canoe might be named the “ camel of the North American 
wilds.” For if we consider the rivers which, covering the land like a net-work, 
are the only arteries of communication; the frequent rapids and cataracts; the 
shallow waters flowing over a stony ground whose sharp angles would infalli- 
bly cut to pieces any boat made of wood; and finally the surrounding deserts, 
where, in case of an accident, the traveller is left to his own resources, we must 
come to the conclusion that in such a country no intercourse could possibly be 
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crease of their expenditure; and thus the Hudson’s Bay Company, which used 
to gratify its shareholders with dividends of 50 and 25 per cent., was unable, 
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amounts to about £150,000 or £200,000. Besides, many of its furs are bartered 
eee ; ae 
for Russian-American peltry, and a large quantity is exported direct to China. 
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After this brief account of one of the most remarkable mercantile associa- 
tions of any age, some remark on the chief fur-bearing animals of the Hudson’s 
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er. As its toes are connected by a small web, it is an excellent swimmer, and 
as formidable to the salmon or trout in the water as to the hare on land. 

The Canadian fish-otter (Lutra canadensis) far surpasses the European spe- 
cies, both in size and in the beauty of its glossy brown skin. It occurs as far 
northward as 66° or 67° lat., and is generally taken by sinking a steel trap 
near the mouth of its burrow. It has the habit of sliding or climbing to the 
top of a ridge of snow in winter, or of a sloping moist bank in summer, where, 
lying on the belly, with the fore feet bent backward, it gives itself with the 
hind legs an impulse which sends it swiftly down the eminence. This school- 
boy sport it continues for a long time. 

The red fox (Vulpes fulvus), which is found throughout the aera s Bay 
territories, has likewise a much finer fur than our common fox. It is of a bright 
ferruginous red on the head, back, and sides; beneath the chin it is white, 
while the throat and neck are of a dark gray, and the under parts of the body, 
toward the tail, are of a very pale red. The crossed fox (Canis decussatus), 
thus named from the black cross on its shoulders, is still more valuable; its 
skin—the color of which is a sort of gray, resulting from the mixture of black 
and white hair—being worth four or five guineas. Peltry still more costly is 
furnished by the black or silvery fox (Canis argentatus), whose copious and 
beautiful fur is of a rich and shining black or deep brown color, with the long- 
er or exterior hairs of a silvery white. Unfortunately it is of such rare occur- 
rence that not more than four or five are annually brought to a trading-post. 

The Canada lynx, or pishu (Lynx canadensis), is smaller than the European 
species, but has a finer fur, those skins being most valued which approach to a 
pale or whitish color, and on which the spots are most distinct. It chiefly feeds 
on the hare (Lepus americanus), which is not much larger than a rabbit, and 
is found on the banks of the Mackenzie as far north as 68° or 69°. 

Still nearer to the Pole, the ice-hare (Lepus glacialis) ranges as far as the 
Parry Islands (75° N. lat.), where it feeds on the arctic willow, and other high 
northern plants. Its favorite resorts are the stony districts, where it easily 
finds a refuge; in winter it burrows in the snow. In summer its back is gray- 
ish white, but as the cold increases, it becomes white, with the exception of the 
tips of the ears, which remain constantly black. 

Formerly the beaver (Castor fiber) was the most important of the fur-bear- 
ing animals of the Hudson’s Bay territories. In the year 1743, 127,000 beaver 
skins were exported from Montreal to La Rochelle, and 26,700 by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to London. At present, the exportation hardly amounts to one- 
third of this quantity. As the beaver chiefly lives on the barks of the willow, 
the beech, and the poplar, it is not found beyond the forest region ; but along 
the banks of the Mackenzie it reaches a very high latitude. 

The musk-rat, ondatra or musquash (J’iber gibethicus)—which is about the 
size of a small rabbit, and of a reddish-brown color—is called by the Indians 
the younger brother of the beaver, as it has similar instincts. LHssentialiy a 
bank-haunting animal, it is never to be seen at any great distance from the 
water, where it swims and dives with consummate ease, aided greatly by the 
webs which connect the hinder toes. It drives a large series of tunnels into 
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the bank, branching out in various directions, and having several entrances, all 
of which open under the surface of the water. If the animal happens to live 
upon a marshy and uniformly wet soil, it becomes a builder, and lives in curi- 
ously-constructed huts, from three to four feet in height, plastered with great 
neatness in the inside, and strengthened externally with a kind of basket-work 
of rushes, carefully interlaced together. The judgment of the animal shows 
itself in the selection of the site, invariably choosing some ground above the 
reach of inundation, or else raising its hut on an artificial foundation; for, 
though obliged to reside near flat, submerged banks, where the soft soil is full 
of nourishing roots, it requires a dry home to rest in. 

In winter the musquash villages—for the huts are sometimes built in such 
numbers together as to deserve that name—are generally covered with thick 
snow, under which this rodent is able to procure water, or to reach the provis- 
ions laid up in its storehouse. Thus it lives in ease and plenty, for the marten 
is too averse to the water, and the otter too bulky to penetrate into its tunnels. 
But when the snow melts, and the huts of the musquash appear above the 
ground, the Indian, taking in his hand a large four-barbed spear, steals up to 
the house, and driving his weapon through the walls, is sure to pierce the ani- 
mals inside. Holding the spear firmly with one hand, he takes his tomahawk 
from his belt, dashes the house to pieces, and secures the inmates. Another 
method employed by the Indians to capture the musquash is to block up the 
different entrances to their tunnels, and then to intercept the animals as they 
try to escape. Sometimes the gun is used, but not very frequently, as the mus- 
quash is so wary that it dives at the least alarm, and darts into one of its holes. 
The trap, however, is the ordinary means of destruction. The soft and glossy 
fur of the musquash, though worth no more than from 6d. to 9d., is still a not 
inconsiderable article of trade, as no less than half a million skins are annually 
imported into England for hat-making; nor is there any fear of the musquash 
being extirpated, in spite of its many enemies, as it multiplies very fast, and is 
found near every swamp or lake with grassy banks as far as the confines of the 
Polar Sea. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE OCEAN AND ATMOSPHERE OF THE TROPICAL WORLD. 


Characteristics of the Polar and Tropical Worlds—Geographical and Climatic Limits of the 
Zones—Distribution of Land and Water—Climatic Importance of the Ocean—Currents of 
the Ocean—The Gulf Stream—Influence of the Gulf Stream upon the Climate of Europe— 
The Sargasso Sea—Columbus and the Gulf Stream—The Pacific and Indian Currents— 
Heat and Force—Relative Positions of Hot and Cold Currents—Currents of the Air—The 
Trade Winds—Atmospherie Currents and Climate—The Calm Belt near the Equator— 
Rainfall of Different Regions—Rainy and Dry Seasons within the Tropics—The Monsoons 
—Winds as Regulators of Rains—Annual Rainfall—Whirlwinds—Their Rotary Motion— 
Tropical Islands— Volcanic Islands—Coralline Islands—Atolls and Reefs—Influence of the 
Ocean upon Life in the Tropical Islands. 


“TJ\ROM a wide survey of the Polar World, we now turn to the tropical regions, 

‘ where nature assumes aspects of an entirely different character. In the Polar 
World there is a constant struggle between all sorts of life and cold. As we approach 
the poles, cold gains more and more the mastery ; life nearly ceases upon the land, 
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CHAPTER II. 
TABLE LANDS AND PLATEAUS OF THE TROPICAL WORLD. ~~ 


Influence of Elevation upon Climate.—The Puna of Peru: Squier’s Description of the Puna— 
The Soroche or Veta—View from La Portada—Effects of the Soroche—The Sarumpe 
—The Veruga Water—Effects of the Veta on Animals—Vegetation of the Puna—The 
Llama—The Huanacu—The Alpaca—The Vicuna—Hunting the Vicuna—The Hunts of 
the Ancient Incas—Enemies of the Vicuna—Other Native Animals—The Ox, Horse, Mule 
and Sheep—Waterfowl—Warm Valleys—Rapid Change of Climate According to Eleva- 
tion.—Lake Titicaca: The Sacred Island of Titicaca—Manco Capac, the First Inca—His 
Journey from Lake Titicaca to Cuzco—Fact and Myth respecting Manco Capac—Extent 
of the Inca Empire—Inca Civilization originated in the Puna, near Lake Titicaca—The 
Sacred Rock on the Island—Ruins and Relics on the Island—The Hacienda on the Island 
—The Eve of St. John—The Bath of the Incas—Other Sacred Islands—Ruins at Tihu- 
anico—Some more ancient than the Incas—Immense Monolithic Gateways and Hewn 
Stones—Inca Civilization—The Great Military Roads—System of Posts and Post-Stations.— 
The Valley of Quito: Approach to the Valley from the Pacific Coast—A Tropical Region— 
Climbing the Cordillera—Scenes by the Way—Quito—Climate of the Valley—Astronomical 
Site—Trees, Fruits, Vegetables, and Flowers—Animals—Birds—Insects, Reptiles, and 
Fish—The Population of the Valley—Indians—Half-Breeds—Whites—Courtesy of the 
People—A Polite Message—Scenery of the Valley—Voleanoes—Imbabura—Destruction 
of Otovalo—Cayamba—Guamani—Antisana—Sincholagua—Cotopaxi—The Inca’s Head— 
Tunguragua—Altar —Sangai—Its Perpetual Eruption—Chimborazo—Caraguarizo—Illinza 
—Corazon—Pichincha—Its immense Crater—Descent into the Crater—Eruptions of 
Pichincha.—The Table-Land of Bogotéi: Voyage up the Magdalena—Ascent to the Plateau 
—Bogota and the Bogotanos—Traveling at Bogota.—Table-Land of Mexico: Its Extent— 
The Tierra Calienta—The Tierra Templada—The Tierra Fria—The Valley of Anahuac— 
The Volcanoes of Orizaba, Popocatapetl, Iztacihuatl, and Toluca—The Sikkim Slope: 
Approach and Ascent—Dorjiling—The Sikkim Peaks—Altitude of Kinchin-junga—Flight 
of the Condor. 


ITHIN the geographical limits of the Tropical World is found every variety 
of climate upon the globe. There are great mountain ranges which even at 
the equator rise above the limits of perpetual snow. Their summits, untrodden by 
man and unvisited by any other form of animal life, must be more desolate than the 
extremest polar regions to which explorers have been able to penetrate. Of living 
creatures the strong-winged condor only has reached so high. Then, below these, 
yet rising far jnto the air, are broad plateaus whose desolate character reminds one of 
the tundras of Siberia and the wastes stretching across the American continent from — 
Hudson’s Bay to Behring’s Straits. 
One of the most notable of these lofty tropical plateaus is that extending between 
the parallel mountain chains of the Cordilleras in South America. It is known as the 
Puna or Altos of Peru. In the popular language of the region a part of it is called 
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the Despoblado, or “ Uninhabited.” It extends through a great part of the length 
of Peru and Bolivia, at a hight of from ten to fourteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. ‘It is,” says Squier, “that cold and rugged region which forms the 
broad summit of the Cordillera. It has the aspect of an irregular plain, and is diver- 
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sified with mountain ridges and snowy volcanic peaks, imposing in their proportions, 
notwithstanding that they rise from a level of 14,000 feet above the sea.’? Squier, in 
a few graphic sentences, describes the varying aspects of nature as one climbs up the 
ascent of the Puna: ‘‘ Pacla is a poor but picturesque little village, with a small, white 
church gleaming out against the dull brown of the bare mountain side. It is 9,700 
feet above the sea. ‘There were some scant fields of maize and lucern around it, and 
the lower slopes of the mountains were thinly sprinkled with stems of the columnar 
cactus.” Still ascending, ‘‘our mules began to pant under the influence of the 
soroche or rarification of the air, but which the drivers insisted was from the veta, or 
influence due to the vetas or veins of metal in the earth. At La Portada, 12,600 feet 
above the level of the sea, and 1,000 feet higher than the Hospice of the Grand St. 
Bernard, I witnessed a scene more wild and desolate than I have beheld in crossing 
the Alps by the routes of the Simplon, the Grand St. Bernard, or the St. Gothard. 
There is neither tree nor shrub ; the frosty soil cherishes no grass, and the very lichens 
find scant hold on the bare rocks. The aguardiente, or native rum, which I had pur- 
chased for making a fire for preparing my coffee, refused to burn, and extinguished 
the lighted match thrust into it, as if it were water. I was obliged to abstract some 
, eel 
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nected perhaps with our visit. We ascertained, however, that this was the Eve of St. 
John, which is celebrated in this way throughout the Sierra. On that night fires 
blaze on the hill-tops in all the inhabited districts of Peru and Bolivia, from the desert 
of Atacama to the Equator.”? ‘Thus have the rites of Christianity superseded the old 
worship of the Incas. 
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FOUNTAIN OF THE INCAS. 


The Fountain of the Incas is situated in a sheltered nook, surrounded with terraces 
upon which grow patches of maize with ears not longer than one’s finger. The bath 
itself is a pool forty feet long, ten wide, and five deep, built of worked stones. Into 
this pour four jets of water, as large as a man’s arm, from openings cut in the stones 
behind. ‘‘ The water comes through subterranean passages from sources now un- 
known, and never diminishes in volume. It flows to-day as freely as when the Incas 
resorted here and cut the steep hill-sides into terraces, bringing the earth all the way 
from the Valley of Yucay, or ‘ Vale of Imperial Delights,’ four hundred miles 
distant. Over the walls droop the tendrils of vines; and what with the odors and 
the tinkle and patter of the water, one might imagine himself in the court of the 
Alhambra.” 

Besides the sacred island of Titicaca, there are eight smaller ones in the lake. Soto 
was the Isle of Penitence, where the Incas were wont to resort for fasting and humilia- 
tion. Coati was sacred to the moon, the wife and sister of the sun, and on it is the’ 
palace of the Virgins of the Sun, one of the most remarkable and best preserved 
remains of aboriginal architecture on the continent of America. 

At Tihuanico, on the border of the lake, are immense ruins which clearly antedate 
the time of the Incas. They were ruins when the Spaniards made their appearance, 
and the natives could give no account of them. They supposed that they were built 
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by divine architects in a single night. Cieza de Leon, one of the companions of 
Pizarro, writes of them: ‘‘ What most surprised me was that the enormous gateways 
were formed on other great masses of stone, some of which were thirty feet long, fifteen 
wide, and six thick. I can not conceive with what tools or instruments these stones 
were hewn out, for they must have been vastly larger than we now see them. It is 
supposed that some of these structures were built long before the dominion of the 
Incas; and I have heard the Indians affirm that these sovereigns constructed their 
great building at Cuzco after the plans of the walls of Tihuanico.”’ The most remark- 
able thing in these ruins are the great doorways of a single block of stone. The 
largest of these is ten feet high and thirteen broad, the opening cut through it being 
six feet four inches high, and three feet two inches wide. The whole neighborhood is 
strewn with immense blocks of stone elaborately wrought, equalling if not surpassing 
in size any known to exist in Egypt, India, or any other part of the world. Some of 
these are thirty feet long, eighteen broad, and six thick. 

All these gigantic remains of a past civilization are found in the lofty table-land of 
the Puna. When these come to be fully described and illustrated, it will be seen 
that here, in a climate so cold that hardly a vegetable will grow which man can use for 
food, were planted the seeds of a civilization as remarkable as any which ever existed. 
More wonderful, perhaps, than these great architectural works were the great military 
roads constructed by the Incas. One reached from Cuzco down to the ocean. The 
other stretched from the capital, along the very crest of the Cordilleras, and down 
their ravines, to Quito, 1,200 miles distant. The length of these great roads, including 
branches, was not less than 3,000 miles. Modern travelers compare them with the 
best in the world. They were from 18 to 25 feet broad, paved with immense blocks 
of stone, sometimes covered with asphaltum. In ascending steep mountains, broad 
steps were cut in the rock ; ravines were filled with heavy embankments flanked with 
parapets, and, wherever the climate permitted, lined with shade trees and shrubs, with 
houses at regular distances for the accommodation of travelers, and especially serving 
as post stations. or there was a regular postal service by which the Incas could send 
messages from one extremity of their dominions to the other. This service was per- 
formed by runners; for, as has been said, the Peruvians had no beasts of burden 
stronger or swifter than the llama. These messengers were trained to great speed. 
On approaching a station they gave a loud shout to warn the next courier of their 
approach, so that he might be ready to take the message or parcel without delay. In 
this manner it is said that dispatches were sent at the rate of 150 miles a day, a speed 
unequaled until within our own times, when the railway and the telegraph have 
brought the ends of the world almost together. 


Lying lower than the desolate Puna, but more than twice as high as the loftiest 
summits of Great Britain, and higher by half than the topmost peaks in North 
America east of the Rocky Mountains, is a series of valleys and table lands which 
form a marked feature in the Tropical World. The principal of these, going northward 
fromthe equator, are those of Quito in Equador, Bogota in Columbia, and Mexico. 

The valley of Quito, with a breadth of thirty miles, is two hundred miles in length 
from north to south, the equator running upon its northern border. It is in reality a 
great table-land occupying the summit of the Cordilleras, only overtopped and sur- 
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rounded by a series of peaks the most picturesque, and, after the highest peaks of the 
Himalayas, among the loftiest on the globe. The valley is 10,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, which, by the rule of 
allowing 300 feet in elevation to 
be equivalent to a degree of lati- 
tude, would give a climate ap- 
proximating to that of Florida 
and Georgia; but this is much 
modified by other circumstances, 
especially by the snow-clad peaks 
which surround it, and by the 
more abundant rainfall. 

This lofty valley is approach- 
able by the great Inca road of 
which we have spoken, leading 
across the crest of the Cordilleras. 
But for generations probably no 
7 man has ever thus reached it. 
Some day it will be visited from 
the east by steaming up the 
Amazon to the foot of the Andes, 
and ascending the mountains. At 
present it is approached from 
Guayaquil on the Pacific. We 
will accompany Mr. Orton,* an 
American traveler, who in 1867— 
8, at the head of a scientific expe- 
dition, made the journey thither ; 
and thence, descending the Ama- 
zon, crossed the entire continent 
almost on the line of the equator. 
Landing at Guayaquil, the seaport 
of Ecuador,, we embark on a 
little steamer which carries us 
seventy miles up the turbid river 
Guayas. The Eucadorian govern- 


te sd eee: ment, however, does not patronize 

the steamer, but sends the mails 

up the river in a canoe. The river runs first through an almost impenetrable jungle ; 
then come vast plantations of cocoa and coffee ; then follow groves of oranges, lemons, 
plantains and mango. Leaving the boat, we hire mules with which to make the ascent 
of the Andean Cordilleras.— We plunge at once by a narrow path into a dense forest. 


* The Andes and the Amazon, by James Orton, Professor in Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 
{ Cordillera, literally a long ridge, is usually applied to a longitudinal subdivision of the 


Andes, as the east and west Cordilleras, enclosing the valley of Quito, <A Sierra is a jagged 
spur of the mountains. 
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sesplendent hues, and birds of -gorgeous plumage. Many of these birds have notes 
of exquisite melody. But the malaria engendered by the decomposition of the rank 
vegetation and the dank soil renders the region one of the most insalubrious upon the 
globe, and almost uninhabitable by man from the vernal to the autumnal equinox. 
Here is the birthplace of the dreaded vomito, or yellow fever. 

Passing this fatal belt, after twenty leagues the traveler finds himself ascending 
into a purer atmosphere. The vegetation changes at every league. One by one the 
vanilla, the indigo plant, the sugar cane, and the plantain disappear; until at the 
hight of 4,000 feet the unchanging green of the rich foliage of the liquidamber indi- 
cates that the traveler has reached the elevation where the clouds and mists settle in 
their passage from the Gulf, and maintain a perpetual moisture. 

Here are the confines of the téerra templada, or temperate region, where the ever- 
green oaks remind him of the forests of Central Europe. The features of the scenery 
beceme imposing. The ascending road sweeps along the base of mighty mountains, 
now snow-clad, but bearing traces of former volcanic fires. The flanks of the moun- 
tains are rent with huge barancas or ravines, down whose steep sides he can look for 
more than a thousand feet. Cactuses, euphorbia, draczena, and a multitude of other 
plants cling to the rocky walls; while at the bottom of the gorge, to which he might 
apparently almost leap, stand huge laurels and fig-trees. Upward still, he passes 
fields waving with yellow wheat and broad-leaved maize, with plantations of the agave, 
from which the Mexicans prepare, as they did in the days of the Montezumas, their 
national beverage of pulque. 

At an elevation of 8,000 feet, the forests of sombre pine announce that the tierra 
Sria, or ‘cold region,” the last of the three great terraces, has been reached. Here 
in the valley of Anahuac, yet at an elevation of 7,500 feet, rests the city of Mexico, 
the famous capital of the Montezumas, with its shallow lakes, and surrounded by 
elliptical plains, enclosed by frowning ridges of basaltic and porphyrite rocks. On 
the south-eastern side rises the snow-crowned cone of Orizaba, whose ever blazing 
summit, shining like a star through the darkness of night, gained for it its Aztec name 
of Citlaltepetl, ‘‘the Mountain of the Star ;” farther west rise Popocatepetl, Iztaci- 
huatl, and Toluca, altogether forming a magnificent volcanic circuit, only equaled by 
that which girdles the valley of Quito. If the traveler chooses to climb the sides of 
these volcanoes, in a few days’ journey he will have passed through every variety 
of climate and every zone of production, from the fiercest tropical heat to the confines 
of perpetual winter; from the towering palm to the lichen which hardly lifts its head 
above the sterile rock. 


Sikkim, on the southern side of the Himalayas, may be considered a vast sloping 
(plain, rising in a gradual ascent from the foot of the chain to the base of the peaks, the 
highest on the globe. From the shores of the Bay of Bengal is a level plain of a 
hundred miles in breadth to the foot of the Himelayas. Thence the land rises gently 
7,000 feet in eighty miles. Here is the British sanitarium of Dorjiling, where the 
European debilitated by the burning climate of the lowlands may breathe air as cool 
and refreshing as those of his native land. Eighty miles further brings him 9,000 
feet higher to the limits of perpetual snow. Thea arise more steeply, 12,000 feet 
higher, the lofty summits, rather than peaks, of the Himalayas, looking down upon 
82 
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the magnificently wooded region below. The highest of these Sikkim peaks is Kin- 
chin-junga—the third, but until recently believed to be the first, in hight upon the 
globe. It falls but a hundred feet below the Dipsang or Karkakorum peak, and 
about eight hundred below Gaurisanker, which the British have re-named Mount 
Everest. Kinchin-junga rises to the altitude of 28,172 feet. Not only is its summit 
untrodden by man or beast, but nothing that breathes has ever mounted so high into 
the air. The condor, who in his flight looks down upon the dome of Chimborazo, 
never mounts to within thousands of feet of the hight of Kinchin-junga.* 


~, 

* Humboldt’s statement that the condor flies higher than Chimborazo (21,420 feet) has been 
questioned. But Orton has seen numbers of them hovering at least a thousand feet above 
Pichincha (16,000 feet), and does not doubt that they fly much higher. Miller, in his ascent of 
Orizaba, saw falcons flying fully 18,000 feet high ; and it is affirmed that wild geese fly over the 
peak of Kunchan-ghow (22,000 feet). There can be little doubt that the condor attains an eleva- 
tion greater than any other bird, and that no other creature ever voluntarily ascends so high. 
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IGARIPE, OR CANOE-PATH ON THE AMAZON. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TROPICAL FORESTS.—VALLEY OF THE AMAZON. 


Characteristics of the Tropical Forests—Variety of Trees and Plants—Aspect During the 
Rainy Season—Beauty After the Rainy Season—A Morning Concert—Repose at Noon— 
Awakening at Evening—Nocturnal Voices of the Forest.—The Amazon: Course of the 
River—Size of its Basin—The Tide at its Mouth—Rising of the River—Igaripes, or Canoe- 
Paths—Inundations of the Amazon—Vast Variety of its Vegetation—Fishes—A gassiz’s 
Specimens—Alligators and Turtles—Turtle-Hunting—Insects—Ants—Butterflies—Spiders 
—Lizards—Frogs and Toads—Snakes—Paucity of Mammalia—The Jaguar—Scantiness 
of Human Population—Indian ‘Tribes—Mundurcu Tattooing—Travelers’ Accounts of the 
Tribes—Men with Tails—Orton’s Summary of their Character—His Own Experience 
Fayorable—He finds them Honest and Peaceable—Agassiz’s Notices of the Indians—Their 
Familiarity with Animals and Plants—Whites—Negroes—Mixed Breeds—Agassiz and 


Orton on the Capacity of Amazonia. 


AVING passed in review the lofty plateaus, the broad savannas, and the 
- burning deserts, which form striking though exceptional features of the 
‘ici World, we proceed to the forests, which constitute the most’ distinctive 
feature of the regions which lie bordering the equator, . Reserving for a separate chap- 
ter some of the most notable trees specially characteristic of the tropics, we propose to 
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and illuminate the world. It was, so says the legend, plated all over with gold and 
silver, and, except upon the most solemn occasions, covered with a vail of cloth of 
costly materials and gorgeous color. The gold and silver plating and the gorgeous 
covering have long ago disappeared, and what is now seen is a bare rock, on the crest 
of the island, which rises 2,000 feet above the waters of the lake. Yet even now, 
when the Indian guides come within sight of it, they raise their hats, bow reverently, 
muttering words of mystic import, which they themselves, most likely, only partly 
comprehend. In front of the rock is a level artificial terrace 372 feet long and 125 
feet. broad, supported by a low stone wall. According to tradition, the soil which 
once covered this terrace was conveyed upon the backs of men from the distant valleys 
of the Amazon, so that it might nourish a vegetation denied by the hard ungrateful 
soil of the island. 

Everywhere on the holy island are the ruins of Inca structures, and the sites of the 
most sacred spots are still shown. Here is the sheltered bay where the Incas landed 
when they came to visit the spot consecrated to the sun. Half way up the ascent are 
the “‘foot-prints”’ of the great Inca Tupanqui, marking the spot where he stood 
when, catching his first view of the hallowed rock, he removed the imperial covering 
from his head in token of adoration of the divinity whose shrine rose before him. 
. These so-called foot-prints look not unlike the impressions of a gigantic foot, thirty-six 
inches long and of corresponding breadth. They are formed in outline by hard 
ferruginous veins around which the softer rock has been worn away, leaving them in 
relief. 

The sacred island of the Incas is now the property of a resident of Puna, a city on 
the shore of the lake containing 7,000 inhabitants. It is the loftiest spot on the globe 
which is the site of any considerable town. It stands 12,870 feet above the level of 
the sea. The mining town of Potosi is indeed 500 feet higher, and there are among 
the Andes post-stations and farms much higher. The station of Rumihuasi, in the 
Puna, the loftiest permanently inhabited spot in the New World, is 15,542 feet high— 
only 242 feet below the summit of Mont Blanc; and the gold mine of Thok Jalung in 
Thibet is 18,330 feet above the sea. The proprietor of the sacred island has a 
hacienda close by the ‘‘ Bath of the Incas.” ‘‘ It consists,’ says Squier, “‘ of three 
small buildings, occupying as many sides of a court. One is a kitchen and dormitory, 
another a kind of granary or storehouse, and in the third is an apartment reserved for 
the proprietor when he visits the island. The room is neatly whitewashed, the floor 
matted, and there are two real chairs from Connecticut, and a table that may be 
touched without falling in pieces. The night was bitterly cold,’’ continues Squier, 
‘and we had no covering except our saddle-cloths, having declined some sheep-skins 
which the alcalde would have taken from the poor people of the establishment. A 
sheep-skin, or the skin of a vicufia, spread on the mud floor of his hut, is the only bed 
of the Indian from one year’s end to the other. It is always filthy, and frequently 
full of vermin. Before going to bed we went out into the frosty, starry night, and 
were surprised to see fires blazing on the topmost peaks of the island, on the crest of 
Coati, and on the headland of Copobanca. Others, many of them hardly discernible 
in the distance, were also burning on the peninsula of Tiquina, and on the bluff 
Bolivian shores of the lake, their red light shimmering like golden lances over the 
water, Qur first impression was that some mysterious signalling was going on, con- 
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ci Havana, from a smooth, slender, and grass-green shaft, placed like an additional 
column upon the dark-colored trunk. In the fan-palms, the crown frequently rests 
upon a layer of dried leaves, which impart a severe character to the tree. 
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The form of the trunk also varies greatly, sometimes almost entirely disappearing, as 
in Chamerops humilis ; sometimes, as in the Calami, assuming a bush-rope appear- 


anee, smooth or rugged, unarmed or bristling with spines. In the American Yriarteas, 
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it may be said that they unite in themselves all the faults without any of the virtues of 
their progenitors. As men they are generally inferior to the pure races, and as mem- 
bers of society they are the worst class of citizens.” Orton quotes this, but makes 
decided qualifications to the generalization. ‘‘ They display,”’ he says, ‘‘ considerable 
talent and enterprise ; a proof that mental degeneracy does not necessarily result from 
the mixture of white with Indian blood. Our observations do not support the opinion 
that the result of amalgamation is ‘a vague compound lacking character and expres- 
sion.’ The moral part is perhaps deteriorated ; but in tact and enterprise they often 
exceed their progenitors.” We have already, in Chapter II., quoted his statement 
that in Quito, where he had the best opportunity of becoming acquainted with them, 
“They are the soldiers, artisans, and tradesmen who keep up the only signs of life in 
Quito.” 

Agassiz thus sums up some of the leading capacities of the basin of the Amazon : 
“Tts woods alone have an almost priceless value. Nowhere in the world is there finer 
timber either for solid construction or for works of ornament. ‘The rivers which flow 
past these magnificent forests seem meant to serve first as a water-power for the saw- 
mills which ought to be established on their borders, and then as a means of transpor- 
tation for material so provided. Yet all the lumber used is brought from Maine. Set- 
ting aside the woods as timber, what shall I say of the mass of fruits, resins, oils, color- 
“ing matter, textile fabrics which they yield? What surprised me most was to find 
that a great part of this region was favorable to the raising of cattle. An empire 
might esteem itself rich in any one of the sources of industry which abound in this 
valley; and yet the greater part of its vast growth rots on the ground, and goes to 
form a little more river-mud, or to stain the waters on the shores of which its manifold 
products die and decompose. Although the rivers abound in delicious fish, large use 
is made of salt cod imported from other countries ; and bread and butter are brought 
from the United States and England.” 

Orton says of the Valley of the Amazon: ‘It possesses the most agreeable and 
enjoyable climate in the world, with a brilliant atmosphere only equaled by that of 
Quito, and with no changes of seasons. Life may be maintained with as little labor 
as in the Garden of Eden. Perhaps no country indhe world is capable of yielding so 
large a return for agriculture. Nature, evidently designing this land as the home of a 
great nation, has heaped up her bounties of every description: fruits of richest flavors, 
woods of the finest grain, dyes of gayest colors, drugs of rarest virtues, and left no 
sirocco or earthquake to disturb its people.” 

*Norr.—The length of the Amazon is very variously given by different authors, according as they con- 
sider one or another of the great rivers which unite to form it, to be the main stream; for it happens that 
the longer ones are not the larger. Thus from Lake Lauricocha to Para, the distance including windings 
is estimated at 2,740 miles; but if we consider the Ucayali as the main affluent, the distance is about 
3,000 miles. Lieutenant Herndon, considering the still longer but smaller Huallagato be the true Amazon, 
estimates the total length at 3,944 miles, which others reduce to about 3,795 miles, The statement in the 


text is the one which, on the whole, seems to be the most accurate. A. H. G 
APRIL, 1874. : 
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growth; and yet only eight or ten months were necessary for its full development. 
Each shaft produces its fruit but once, when it withers and dies; but new shoots 
spring forth from the root, and before the year has elapsed unfold themselves with the 
same luxuriance. Thus, without any other labor than now and then weeding the 
field, fruit follows upon fruit and harvest upon harvest. A single bunch of bananas 
often weighs from sixty to seventy pounds, and Humboldt has calculated that thirty- 
three pounds of wheat and ninety-nine pounds of potatoes require the same space of 
ground to grow upon as will produce 4,000 pounds of bananas. 

This prodigality of nature, seemingly so favorable to the human race, is, however, 
attended with great disadvantages; for where the life of man is rendered too easy, his 
best powers remain dormant, and he almost sinks to the level of the plant which 
affords him subsistence without labor. Exertion awakens our faculties as it increases 
our enjoyments, and well may we rejoice that wheat and maize, and not the banana, 
ripen in our fields. 

As the seeds of the cultivated plantain and banana never, or very rarely, ripen, 
they can only be propagated by suckers. ‘‘In both hemispheres,” says Humboldt, 
‘as far as tradition or history reaches, we find plantains cultivated in the tropical 
zone. It is as certain that African slaves have introduced, in the course of centuries, 
varieties of the banana into America, as that before the discovery of Columbus the 
pisang was cultivated by the aboriginal Indians.” 


MANUFACTURE OF SAGO. 


The Sago-Palm may fairly dispute with the plantain the honor of producing upon a 
given space the greatest amount of human food. It grows all over the islands of the 
Malayan Archipelago, the most productive district being in Ceram, whence large 
quantities are exported. The tree, says Mr. Wallace,* is a palm thicker and larger 
than the cocoa-nut tree, although rarely so tall, and having immense pinnate spiny 
leaves, which completely cover the trunk until it is several years old. When it is 


* Malayan Archipelago, 382-386. 
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about ten or fifteen years old it sends up an immense terminal spike of flowers, after 
which it dies. 

For making sago the tree must be used just before it is going to flower. It is cut 
down close to the ground, which, large as the tree is, costs no great labor, for the 
woody shell is only half an inch thick; the rest is all pith. The leaves and leaf- 
stalks are cleared away, and a broad strip of bark taken off the upper side of the 
trunk, laying bare the pithy matter, which is of a rusty color near the bottom, but 
higher up of a pure white, about as hard as a mealy apple, with woody fibres running 
through it, about a quarter of an inch apart. This pith is broken up into a coarse 
powder by a heavy wooden club or pounder, having a piece of hard quartz imbedded 
into the end. By means of this, strips of the pith are cut away, which fall down into 
the cylinder formed by the tough bark, until the whole trunk is cleared out, leaving a 
skin of not more than half an inch in thickness. This material is carried to the 
washing machine, which answers the purpose of a grist-mill for preparing the flour. 
This washing machine is composed wholly from the tree itself. The great sheathing 
bases of the leaves make excellent troughs; and their ribs, as thick as a man’s arm, 
and lighter and tougher than a bamboo, furnish the supporting props; while the fibrous 
covering of the leaf-stalks forms the strainer. Water is poured on the mass of pith, 
which is kneaded and pressed against the strainer until the starch is all washed out, 
when the fibrous refuse is thrown away. The water, charged with the starch, passes 
into another deep trough, where the sediment is quickly deposited, the water running 
off. This mass-of starch is made up into packages of thirty pounds, covered with sago 
leaves. This constitutes the “raw sago,” and will keep for years. Boiled with water, 
it forms a thick glutinous mass, which is eaten with salt, limes, or Chili peppers. 

More frequently it is used for making bread. The raw sago is broken up, dried in 
the sun, and powdered into a coarse meal. The oven is a square clay pan, divided 
into compartments six or eight inches square, and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
This is heated over a clear fire of embers, filled with the flour, and covered with a 
piece of sago bark. In five minutes the bread, or rather batch of cakes, is baked. 
When hot they are very palatable with butter; and the addition of a little sugar and 
grated cocoa-nut forms quite a delicacy. They are soft, and not unlike our ‘‘ Johnny- 
cakes 
the prepared sago. When not wanted for immediate use, the cakes are dried in the 
sun for several days ; they will then keep for years. They are hard, rough, and dry ; 
but the natives do not mind that, and it is a common sight to see children gnawing 
away at them, as our children do at a crust of bread. Dipped in water and toasted, 
they become almost as good as when fresh; soaked and boiled, they make a good 
pudding. We see no reason why these sago biscuit should not form a welcome 
addition to ship-stores in tropical regions. 

A good-sized tree will afford 900 pounds of raw sago. This will make 600 pounds 
of bread. ‘Two cakes, weighing three to the pound, are as much as a man can well 
eat at a meal; five are considered a full day’s allowance. One tree will therefore 
supply a man with food for a whole year. Two men will easily finish a tree in five 
days; so that a man may in ten days raise and make his flour for a year. If he 
chooses to bake his year’s supply of bread at once, another ten days is quite enough; 
so that the labor of twenty days will give him food for a year. This is on the sup- 


” made of maize flour, but have a slight characteristic flavor which is wanting in 
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and another at Putten, since destroyed by the digging of a well under part of its 
roots, which, though but seventy feet high, was forty-six feet in girth. 


E, WITH THE GRAVE OF MRS. LIVINGSTONE. 
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_ Dracenas, or ‘ dragon-trees,”’ are found growing on the west coast of Africa and 
in the Cape Colony, in Bourbon and in China ; but it is only in the Canary Islands, 
in Madeira, and Porto Santo, that they attain such gigantic dimensions as to entitle 
them to rank among the vegetable wonders of the world. Near Orotava, in Tene- 
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travelers, most of them allured thither in pursuit of game. It may be considered as 
bounded by the parallels of 20° and 30° south of the equator, and from 17° to 30° 
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of longitude, covering an area of 1,000 miles by 700. The great Kalahari occupies 
its center. The physical aspects of so vast a region of course vary. Taking its outside 
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rim, it may in general be described as a series of broad plains intercepted by rugged 
mountains of no great hight. These plains during the wet season abound with juicy 
herbage, which disappears, fairly burned off, in the dry season, leaving the ground 
parched and dusty. Sometimes there are immense tracts overgrown with low, thorny 
bushes, standing so closely together that the traveler must chop his way through them 
step by step. The most common of these bushes is called by the colonists the ‘ wait- 
a-bit,” for its short hook-like thorns present a standing invitation to the passer to wait 
a bit at every foot of his advance. Andersson mentions once coming upon a consider- 
able forest of thornless trees. ‘‘I do not think,’’ he says, ‘‘ that I was ever so sur- 
prised in my life. I hesitated to trust my senses. Even the dull faces of my native 
attendants seemed for a few seconds to relax from their usual heavy, unintelligent 
cast, and to express joy at the novel scene.”’ The brief wet season, when the rain 
falls in torrents, is succeeded by months of absolute drought, when water is found only 
at long intervals in solitary fountains and stagnant pools. The books of travelers in 
this region present a continual record of sufferings endured by man and beast from 
lack of water. 

But uninviting as this region otherwise is, it is the paradise of the sportsman. In 
other regions of the globe he is limited to a few species of the larger game. On our 
western prairies he is confined to bison; in India he must satisfy himself with tigers 
and wild hogs; in Ceylon he may bag tuskless elephants and buffalos; in Siberia he 
has only bears and wolves. But Southern Africa is a vast zoological garden. Giraffes 
raise their long necks above the stunted acacia trees, stooping to crop their topmost 
twigs. Gigantic boars, and their still bigger cousins the unwieldy hippopotami and 
rhinoceroses, abound. Leopards and hyenas find abundant prey in numerous species 
of antelopes, and in turn afford rich sport to the hunter. Lions are everywhere, from 
the sneaking brute who crawls stealthily upon his ignoble prey, to the ferocious ‘‘ man- 
eater,”’ in whom the taste of human flesh has awakened a new faculty which induces 
him to despise all meaner food, and to leap boldly into the camp of the hunter in 
search of a human victim. Elephants wander about singly, or in pairs and groups, or 
troop in vast herds to the lonely pools where they can quench their thirst. ‘‘ They 
walk about as thick as cattle,’”’ said a native to Andersson, who had occasion to verify 
the statement; and Barth once counted two hundred elephants in a single herd on the 
banks of Lake Tschad. Besides these, there are ostriches, zebras, quaggas, and an 
almost innumerable variety of the deer tribe, such as oryxes, koodoos, inyalas, gnus, 
elands, springbocks, gemsbocks, hartebeests, leches, pallahs, and others whose very 
names have as yet found no place in books of natural history. : 

Such a superfluity of animal life presupposes no inconsiderable amount of vegetation 
even in these arid regions; for all animals directly or indirectly subsist upon vegetable 
food. The lion devours the deer; but he could find no deer to devour unless the 
deer could find grass and leaves to eat. Nature has also gifted these animals with an 
instinct which leads them to wander far and wide for food, and to divine where it is 
likely to be found. In so wide a pasture-ground all parts will not be parched at 
once ;-and beasts of prey follow in the tracks of their victims. Moreover, there are 
apecies of plants peculiar to these regions which go far to modify the apparent sterility, 
and store up food and even water beneath what appears to be dry sand. Such a plant 
is the leroshvia, whose low stalk is hardly larger than a crow’s quill; but it sends its 
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roots deep down into the soil, which, at the depth of a foot or two, expand into a tuber 
of the size of a small melon, which is a mass of watery cellular tissue, like a young 
turnip. The mokuri, a low creeper, expands under ground into a cluster of tubers, 
some of them as large as a man’s head. ‘The clusters spread out in a circle of a yard 
in diameter. When a native suspects the existence of such a cluster, he pounds with 
stones around until a hollow sound tells him that he has found the spot. Many of the 
animals have sharp hoofs, and instinct points out to them the sites of these watery 
tubers, to reach which they dig away the sand, as the reindeer digs the snow which 
conceals the moss which is his food. The kengwe, a kind of gourd, a favorite with 
man and beast, sometimes covers immense tracts. Macabe once crossed the desert, in 
a favorable season, and found them so numerous that his cattle lived on them for three 
weeks, during which they had no water, and when this was reached they seemed quite 
indifferent to it. Another gourd, the naras, covers many of the low sand-hills. Its 
fruit, the size of a turnip, is on the outside of a greenish yellow, within of a deep 
orange, and for three months in the year constitutes the chief food of man and beast in 
the neighborhood of Walfisch Bay. Its seeds, something like an almond in looks and 
taste, are carefully gathered, dried, and preserved for food. when the fruits have 
disappeared. 

Judging from the geological character of this African semi-desert, there can be little 
doubt that water might be found by deep boring almost everywhere ; for as the rain- 
fall is great during the wet season, and as hardly any of it finds an outlet through 
rivers, much of it must sink into the sandy soil until it is arrested by beds of clay or 
underlying rock, and by digging down to these the water would be reached. Wherever 
and whenever water here exists, there is fertility; and it may be that the time will 
come when these now arid plains will be honey-combed with artesian wells, and thereby 
transformed into a garden. When that time comes, farewell to elephants and lions, to 
deer and antelopes. Wells, or rather pits, of slight depth, but which contain water 
throughout the year, except when two years of drought happen together, are not un- 
frequently found in the Kalahari. These pits are hidden with the utmost care. Some- 
times the natives fill them up with loose sand, and build a fire over the spot; the 
ashes would naturally be taken as an indication that here at least no water was to be 
found beneath the surface. They are careful to establish their huts at a considerable 
distance from their hidden mine of liquid treasure. When they wish for water, the 
women set out from the village, carrying their water vessels, which consist of ostrich- 
shells, with a little hole in the end. A reed of nearly a yard in length, with a bunch 
of grass fastened to the end, is sunk down through the sand, which is then rammed 
closely around. By sucking through the reed a vacuum is made in the sponge-like 
bunch of grass ; into this the water flows and passes through the reed into the mouth, 
whence it is squirted into the shells. This natural pump is really very efficacious for 
the shallow depth at which it is used. 

Livingstone relates another circumstance which seems conclusive as to the fact that. 
water exists in the Kalahari, at no very great distance below the surface of the ground. 
During two successive seasons of extreme drought, in neither of which the rainfall 
exceeded five inches, and every thing was parched, and the ground so hot that beetles 
placed upon the surface died in a few seconds, as though they had been placed on a 
heated plate of iron, a certain species of ants, who form long and deep galleries, were 
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of India. Another species, nearly similar in size and proportions, but distinguished by 
a much longer crest, inhabits the Javanese forests. 

Though of less dazzling splendor than this peacock’s tail, that of the Menura, or 
Lyre-bird, is unrivalled for its elegance. Fancy two large, broad, black and brown- 
striped feathers, curved in the form of a Grecian lyre, and between both, other feath- 
ers whose widely-distanced silken barbs envelope and surmount them with a light and 
airy gauze. No painter could possibly have imagined anything to equal this master- 
piece of nature, which its shy possessor conceals in the wild bushes of Australia. 

The lyre-bird is constantly engaged in traversing the brush from mountain top 
to the bottom of the gullies, whose steep and rugged sides present no obstacle to 
its long legs and powerful muscular thighs. When running quickly through the 
brush, it carries the tail horizontally, that being the only position in which it could be 
borne at such times. Besides its loud, full ery, which may be heard at a great distance, 
it has an inward and varied song, the lower notes of which can only be heard when 
you have stealthily approached to within a few yards of the bird when it is singing. 
Its habits appear to be solitary, seldom more than a pair being seen together. It 
constructs a large nest, formed on the outside of sticks and twigs, like that of a magpie, 
and lined with the inner bark of trees and fibrous roots. 

But of all the tropical birds there are none so absolutely distinctive of the equatorial 
regions as the Birds of Paradise, which ae found only in some of the islands of the 
Malay Archipelago. Until about 1868 really nothing was known to Europeans 
respecting these birds, which in gorgeousness of coloring and elegance of form and 
plumage surpass all others. Stuffed skins of these birds, curiously prepared, have 
long been found in European museums, and from these the strangest descriptions have 
been given, which still find place in books upon Natural History. When the early 
navigators reached the Moluccas in search of cloves and nutmegs, they were presented 
with dried skins of a kind of bird so beautiful as to excite even their wonder and 
admiration. Malay traders called them ‘‘God’s Birds,’”’ and the Portuguese re-named 
them ‘‘ Birds of the Sun.” A learned Dutchman, who wrote in Latin, gave them the 
name which they now bear. These skins were always without feet or wings, and it 
was said, and currently believed, that no one had ever seen one of them alive; that 
they lived only in the air, and, being destitute of feet, never alighted; but as they 
were equally without wings, how they managed to keep afloat in the air was a mystery 
of which no solution was attempted. It was not till generations had passed that it 
was discovered that the natives, in preparing the skins, cut off their very serviceable 
legs and wings, and so arranged what was left as to give the greatest possible promi- 
nence to their flowing tail-plumage. One fable was thus displaced; but everXthing 
else remained unknown. 

In.1862 Mr. Alfred Russell Wallace, an English naturalist, set himself seriously \at 
work to investigate the Natural History of the Malay Islands; and to his work,* 
published in 1868, which we have already had frequent occasion to cite, we at- 
indebted for about all that is really known respecting the Birds of Paradise ; and thi 
cost him five successive voyages, each occupying in preparation and execution nearly 
year. He describes and illustrates eighteen different species. In all of these, it must} 
be borne in mind that the brilliant colors and remarkable plumage belong to the | 
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males ; the females being throughout very plain lookiag personages. ‘‘The Birds of 
Paradise,” he says, ‘‘are a group of moderate-sized birds, allied in structure and 
habits to crows and starlings; but they are characterized by extraordinary develop- 
ments of plumage which are unequaled by any other family of birds. In several 
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species large tufts of delicate, bright-colored feathers spring from each side of the body 
beneath the wings, forming trains, fans, or shields ; and the middle feathers of the tail 
are often elongated into wires, twisted into the most fantastic shapes, or adorned with 
the most brilliant metallic tints. In another set of species these accessory plumes 
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greatest portion of their lives on trees. Nearer and nearer the squirrel came ; louder 
and louder were his chipperings; he tried to run away, but could not. At last he 
came within a foot of the snake. There was a pause; then suddenly, like a flash of 
lightning, the snake sprang. ‘The poor little squirrel was in the folds of the ugly 
reptile, and I soon saw his body gradually disappearing into its inflated mouth, and 
the broken silence of the forest resumed its sway.’’. Here I leave the vexed question 
of serpentine fascination, with the expression of my own opinion that, while much can 
be said on both sides, yet, upon the whole, the nays have it. 


CHARMING THE SQUIRREL. 


The various serpent tribes are exposed to the attacks of many enemies, who fortu- 
nately keep their numbers within salutary bounds, and avenge the death of the count- 
less insects, worms, toads, frogs, and lizards, that fall a prey to their strength or their 
venom. Several species of rapacious and aquatic birds live upon snakes, the American 
ostrich thins their ranks wherever he can, and the African “ Secretary” is renowned for 
his prowess in serpentine warfare. ‘The battle was obstinate,”’ says Le Vaillant, 
describing one of these conflicts, ‘‘and conducted with equal address on both sides. 
The serpent, feeling the inferiority of his strength, in his attempt to flee, and regain 
his hole, employed that cunning which is ascribed to him, while the bird, guessing his 
design, suddenly stopped him, and cut off his retreat by placing herself before him at 
a single leap. On whatever side the reptile endeavored to make its escape, his enemy ~ 
was still found before him. Then, uniting at once bravery and cunning, he erected 
himself boldly to intimidate the bird, and hissing dreadfully, displayed his menacing 
throat, inflamed eyes, and a head swollen with rage and venom. Sometimes this 
threatening appearance produced a momentary suspension of hostilities, but the bird 
soon retiirned to the charge, and covering her body with one of her wings as a buck- 
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But Wallace goes beyond Du Chaillu in his accounts of the actual size of serpents 
existing in the almost unexplored Malayan islands. He says:* “One day my boy Ali 
came home with a story of a big snake. He was walking through some high grass, 
and stepped on something which he took for a small fallen tree; but it felt cold and 
yielding to his feet, and far to the right and left there was a waving and rustling of 
the herbage. He jumped back in affright, and prepared to shoot ; but could not get 
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a good view of the creature, and it passed away, he said, like a tree being dragged 
through the grass. As he had several times already shot large snakes, which he de- 
elared were all as nothing compared with this, I am inclined to believe it must have 
really been a monster. Such creatures are rather plentiful here, for a man close by 
showed me on his thigh the marks where he had been seized by one close to his house. 
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produce, on driving through a long line of them, a degree of exquisite pleasure only 
to be enjoyed in the clear, light atmosphere of these latitudes. 

Cloves contain a very large proportion of essential oil, which combined with a pecu- 
liar resin gives them their pungent aroma. It seems, however, to require a combina- 
tion of favorable circumstances of climate and soil for the full development of their 
virtues; for, though the tree is found in the larger islands of Eastern Asia, and in 
Cochin China, it has there little or no flavor, and the Moluccas seem to be the only 
place where the clove comes to perfection without being cultivated. Though it is at 
present planted in “Zanzibar, Cayenne, Bourbon, Trinidad, and other places, yet 
Amboyna still furnishes the best quality and the largest quantity, exporting annually 
about a million of pounds. 


In spite of the endeavors of the Dutch to confine the Mutmeg tree to the narrow 
precincts of Banda, it has likewise extended its range not only over Sumatra, Mau- 
ritius, Bourbon, and Ceylon, but even over the western hemisphere. It is of a more 
majestic growth than the clove, as it attains a hight of fifty feet, and the leaves, of a 
fine green on the upper surface, and gray beneath, are more handsome in the outline, 
and broader in proportion to the length. When the trees are about nine years old, 
they begin to bear. They are diecious, having male or barren flowers upon one tree, 
and female or fertile upon another. The flowers of both are small, white, bell-shaped, 
without any calyx; the embryo-fruit appearing at the bottom of the female flowers in 
the form of a little reddish knob. When ripe, it resembles in appearance and size 
a small peach, and then the outer rind, which is about half an inch thick, bursts at 
the side, and discloses a shining black nut, which seems the darker from the contrast 
of the leafy network of a fine red color with which it is enveloped. The latter forms 
the Mace of commerce, and haying been laid to dry in the shade for a short time, is 
packed in bags and pressed together very tightly. The shell of the nut is larger and 
hazder than that of the filbert, and could not, in the state in which it is gathered, be 
broken without injuring the nut. On that account the nuts are successively dried in 
the sun and then by fire-heat, till the kernel shrinks so much as to rattle in the shell, 
which is then easily broken. After this the nuts are three times soaked in sea-water 
and lime; they are then laid in a heap, where they heat and get rid of their super- 
fluous moisture by evaporation. This process is pursued to preserve the substance 
and flavor of the nut, as well as to destroy its vegetative power. The kernel con- 
tains both asfixed oil, which is obtained by pressure, a pound generally yielding three 
ounces, and a transparent volatile oil, which may be obtained by distillation in the 
proportion of one thirty-second part of the weight of nutmeg used. The outer rinds 
are likewise not without use to the natives. They are laid in large heaps, and al- 
lowed to putrefy, when they get covered with a blackish mushroom, which is esteemed 
as a great delicacy. . 

Pepper, although not so costly as cloves or cinnamon, is of a much greater com- 
mercial value, as its consumption is at least a hundred times greater. It grows on 
a beautiful vine, which, incapable of supporting itself, twines round poles prepared 
for it; or, as is more common in the Travancore plantations, the pepper vines are 
planted near mango and other trees of straight high stems, As these are stripped of 
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Multitude of Tropical Insects—Beetles—Dragon Flies—Leaf Moths—The Leaf Butterfly— 
Fire Flies.—Jnsect Plagues: Mosquitoes—Chigoes, or Jiggers—The Filaria Medinensis— 
The Béte Rouge—Ticks—Land-Leeches—The Tsetsé Fly—The Tsalt-Salya Locusts— 
Cockroaches—Enemies of the Cockroach.— Useful Insects: The Silk-Worm—The Cochineal 
Insect—The Gum-Lac Insect—Edible and Ornamental Beetles. 


} AVING thus passed in rapid survey over the characteristic forms of the Vege- 
table World of the Tropics, we now proceed to the Animal Kingdom, com- 
mencing with Insects, and proceeding to Reptiles, Birds and Beasts. 

On advancing from the temperate regions to the pole, we find that insect life 
gradually diminishes in the same ratio as vegetable life declines. The reverse takes 
place on advancing towards the equator; for, as the sun rises more and more to the 
zenith, we find the insects gradually increasing with the multiplicity of plants, and at 
length attaining the greatest variety of form, and the highest development of number, 
in those tropical lands where moisture combines with heat in covering the ground with 
a dense and everlasting vegetation. Thus while not a single species of beetle is found 
on Melville Island, Greenland boasts of 11; Lapland of 813; Sweden of 2,083. In © 
the milder climate of England their number increases to 2,263; in France it rises to 
4,200; and the hothouse temperature of Brazil, from Rio Janeiro to Bahia, fosters no 
less than 7,500 specific forms of beetle life. In Borneo Mr. Wallace collected 2,000 
distinct species of beetles within the space of a single square mile; some of them of 
forms to the oddity of which no parallel can be found elsewhere. Thus, also, while 
the whole of Europe and Siberia hardly possess more than 250 butterflies, the ex- 
plored parts of Brazil, which are very inferior in extent, have already furnished the 
naturalist with no less than 600 species, and no doubt contain many more. 

In the countries which, from the never failing abundance of food, and constant 
warmth, are most favorable to the multiplication of insects, these creatures may 
naturally be expected to attain the greatest size. Thus the European rhinoceros 
beetle, though an inch and a quarter ‘long, is far surpassed by the Megasominac 
of torrid America. The colossal Hercules beetle attains a length of five or even six 
inches, and is distinguished, like the other species of the genus, by the singular horn- 
shaped processes rising fromthe head and thorax, which give it a very grotesque and 
even formidable appearance. Though but little is yet known of its economy, it most 
likely subsists upon putrescent wood, and evidently leads a tree life, like the other 
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with marks on each side resembling leaf-veins. When the wings are closely pressed 
together, the whole outline is exactly like that of a half-shrivelled leaf, which it then 
resembles in color. The tail of the hind wings forms a perfect stalk, and rests upon 
the twig, while the insect is supported by the middle pair of legs, which are hardly to 
be distinguished from the twigs around. The head is drawn back between the wings, 
at whose base is a notch to let it in. Knowing all this, one must look closely at the 
picture which he gives in order to distinguish the alighted butterfly from a leaf. 
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THE LEAF BUrTERELY. 


Another singular insect is the Mantis, or “ Soothsayer,”’ notable for its apparently 
feeble structure and voracious appetite. It is of slow movement, yet flies constitute a 
great part of its food. It steals cautiously upon its prey, and, when near enough, 
flings out its long fore-legs and grasps its prey. These legs are curiously constructed ; 
the tibia can be shut upon the sharp edge of the thigh, like a pair of shears, with 
which it can cut any slender substance, and even give a decidedly unpleasant. nip upon 
the finger of the naturalist who incautiously seizes it. 

The Mantis, by the attitude it assumes when lurking for its prey or advancing upon 
it—which is done by the support of the four posterior legs only, whilst the head and 
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soon as the first rains have fallen, the male and female perfect termites, each about the 
size of two soldiers, or thirty laborers, and furnished with four long, narrow wings, 
folded on each other, emerge from their retreats in myriads. After a few hours their 
fragile wings fall off, and on the following morning they are discovered covering the 
surface of the earth and waters, where their enemies—birds, reptiles, ants—cause so 
sweeping a havoc that scarce one pair out of many thousands escapes destruction. 
If by chance the laborers, who are always busy prolonging their galleries, happen to 
meet with one of these fortunate couples, they immediately, impelled by their instinct, 
elect them sovereigns of a new community, and, conveying them to a place of safety, 
begin to build them a small chamber of clay, their palace and their prison—for beyond 
its walls they never again emerge. Soon after the male dies, but, far from pining 
and wasting over the loss of her consort, the female increases so wonderfully in bulk 
that she ultimately weighs as much as 30,000 laborers, and attains a length of three 
inches, with a proportional width. This increase of size naturally requires a cor- 
responding enlargement of the cell, which is constantly widened by the indefatigable 
workers. Having reached her full size, the queen now begins to lay her eggs, and as 
their extrusion goes on uninterruptedly, night and day, at the rate of fifty or sixty in 
a minute, for about two years, their total number may probably amount to more than 
fifty millions. This incessant extrusion of eggs necessarily calls for the attention of a 
large number of the workers in the royal chamber, to take them as they come forth, 
and carry them to the nurseries, in which, when hatched, they are provided with food, 
and carefully attended till they are able to shift for themselves, and become in their 
turn useful to the community. 

In widening their buildings according to the necessities of their growing population, 
from the size of small sugar-loaves to that of domes which might be mistaken for the 
hovels of Indians or negroes, as well as in repairing their damages, the termite workers 
display an unceasing and wonderful activity ; while the soldiers, or neuters, which are 
in the proportion of about one to every hundred laborers, and are at once distinguished 
by the enormous size of their heads, armed with long and sharp jaws, are no less re- 
markable for their courage and energy. When any one is bold enough to attack 
their nest and make a breach in its walls, the laborers, who are incapable of fight- 
ing, immediately retire, upon which a soldier makes his appearance, obviously for’ 
the purpose of reconnoitering, and then also withdraws to give the alarm. Two or 
three others next appear, scrambling as fast as they can one after the other; to these 
succeed a large body, who rush forth with as much speed as the breach will permit, 
their numbers continually increasing during the attack. These little heroes present 
an astonishing, and at the same time a most amusing spectacle. In their haste they 
frequently miss their hold, and tumble down the sides of their hill; they soon, how- 
ever, recover themselves, and being blind, bite everything they run against. If the 
attack proceeds, the bustle increases to a tenfold degree, and their fury is raised to its 
highest pitch. Woe to him whose hands or legs come within their reach, for they will 
make their fanged jaws meet at the very first stroke, drawing their own weight in 
blood, and never quitting their hold, even though they are pulled limb from limb. The 
courage of the bull-dog is as nothing compared to the fierce obstinacy of the termite- 
soldier. So soon as the injury has ceased, and no further interruption is given, the 
soldiers retire, and then you will sce the laborers hastening in various directions towards 
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in various places, and into the lower half of the building, or communicating with every 
part of it by other smaller circular passages. The necessity for the vast size of the 
main galleries underground, evidently arises from the circumstance of their being the 
great thoroughfare for the inhabitants, by which they fetch their clay, wood, water, or 
provisions, and their gradual ascent is requisite, as the termites can only with great 
difficulty climb perpendicularly, 
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_ It may%be imagined that such works require an enormous population ior their con- 
struction ; and, indeed, the manner in which an infant colony of termites is formed 
and grows, until becoming, in its turn, the parent of new migrations, is not the least 

‘wonderful part of this wonderful insect’s history. At the end of the dry season, as 
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half fect in bight, came running to its mother, who gave a kind of chuckle that very 
much resembled the ‘click’ of the Bushmen of Southern Africa. I began to be 
terribly excited. I must kill the mother, and try to capture the young one. Unfortu- 
nately there were many intervening trees, and she was about a hundred yards off. 
How could the bullet from my rifle reach her? Thad just left my place of concealment, 
when she pereeived me. She vttered @ pierciug cry, and disappeared, with her young 
one following her.” 


FEMALE G®RILL4t AND YOUNG. 


Du Chaillu, in his various expeditions, which occupied in all twelve years, brought 
away thirty-one gorilla skins and skeletons, captured more than a dozen young ones, 
and altogether saw more than three hundred of the animals. We give from his book 
last cited one more picture of the domestic life of the gorilla : 

“The bog was like one of the worst kind we have in America in the overflowed 
and woody land of the Western country ; only here were creepers, thorny bushes, 
hanging lianas, and grass that cuts like a razor. We entered the swamp, and came 
to a dry spot, when we spied a female gorilla and her young baby. The baby was 
very small, and a very dear little baby it was to its mother, for she appeared to look 
at it with great fondness. I was spell-bound, and could not raise my gun to fire; there 
was something too human in that mother and her offspring. It hung by her breast ; 
but unlike our babies, who have to be entirely supported, its little hands clutched its 
mother’s shoulder and helped to support itself. "he little fellow gave a shrill and 
plaintive ery, and crawled from its mother’s arms to her breast to be fed ; and the 
mother lowered her head and looked at her child, while with its little fingers it pressed 
her breast so that the milk should come more freely. On a sudden the-mother gave 
a tremendous cry, and before I knew it she had disappeared in the forest.” 

As the gorilla is wholly confined to a belt in equatorial Africa, so the great Orang- 
outang (Stmia satyrus) or Mias, as it is called by the natives, is only found in Borneo 
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and Sumatra. To Mr. Wallace we are indebted for by far the most reliable account 
of this great ape, which until Du Chaillu’s discovery of the gorilla was supposed to be 
the largest of the species. We give, much abridged, portions of his account : 

‘*T was out collecting insects, not more than a quarter of a mile from the house, 
when I heard a rustling in a tree near, and looking up saw a large red-haired animal 
moving slowly along, hanging from the branches by its arms. It passed on from tree 
to tree till it was lost in the jungle. About a fortnight afterward I heard that one 
was feeding in a tree in the swamp, and taking my gun I was fortunate enough to find 
it. As soon as I approached, it tried to conceal itself among the foliage ; but I got 
a-shot at it, and the second barrel caused it to fall down almost dead, the two balls 
having entered the body. This was a male, about half-grown, being scarcely three 
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feet high. Soon after I shot another about the same size. I gave it two shots, one 
of which lodged in the body, the other broke its arm. Two Dyaks ran up to it, and 
each seized hold of a hand. But although one arm was broken, and it was only half- 
grown, it was too strong for them, drawing them up towards its mouth notwithstanding 
all their efforts so that they were obliged to let go. It now began climbing the tree, 
and I shot it through the heart. A week after, I fired at one on a high tree. On 
seeing me it began howling in a strange voice like a cough, and seemed in a great 
rage, breaking off branches with its hands, and throwing them down, and then made 
off over the tree-tops. A week after I found another, which behaved in a similar 
manner. I shot at it five times, and it remained dead on the top of the tree, sup- 
ported in a fork, whence it was brought down by some Dyaks who climbed up for it. 
This was the first full-grown specimen I had obtained ; but it was a female, and not 


_nearly so large or remarkable as the full-grown males. It was, however, three feet six 


inches high, and its arms stretched out to a width of six feet six inches. I preserved 
the skin of this animal, from which the above picture, from a photograph, was taken. 
‘Ten days after, I succeeded in shooting a full grown male. My assistant told 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE LAST EXPEDITION OF CHARLES FRANCIS HALL. 


Charles Francis Hall.—His second Expedition.—His last Expedition.—The Polaris.—Officers 
and Crew.—Setting out.—A slight Dispute.——Off for the Pole —Hall’s farewell Dispatch. 
—The next Tidings—The rescued Nineteen.—Their Story.—Voyage to the highest 
Latitudes.—Taking up Winter Quarters.—Hall’s last Sledge Journey.—His last Dispatch. 
—The Return to the Polaris —Sickness and Death of Hall.—Buddington takes Command. 
—-Winter in the Ice.—Aspects of the Region.—Accident to the Polaris—A Boat Expedi- 
tion.—Starting for Home.—The Polaris in Peril—Taking to the Ice.—The Separation.— 
The Parting on the Ice.—Herron’s Journal.— October: Abandoned.—A Fortnight’s Wait- 
ing.—November: Trying for the Shore—A Godsend.—Amusements.—Beginning to Drift. 
—Killing the Dogs.—A Thanksgiving Dinner.—December: Adrift—Eating Seal Skin, and 
Fox Meat.—Game in the wrong Place.—A Christmas Dinner.—January : Unpleasant New 
Year’s.—Drifting Southward.—Another Godsend.—A Sight of the Sun.—Drifting on.— 
February: Snow Storms.—Narwhals and Seals.—Piles of Ice.—A Sight of Land.—Off 
from the Sealing Ground.—Proyisions Short.—Ebierbing the main Stay.—Dovekies.— 
March: Seals, Birds, and Icebergs.——The Floe Splitting —On a Fragment.—More God- 
sends.—The first Day of Spring—Launching the Boat.—More Seals.—Rate of Drift— 
Floe wearing away.— April; Taking to the Boat.—Ice and Water.—Repairing the Boat.— 
Plenty of Seals.—Floe breaking up.—A Struggle for Existence.—Ebierbing and Hans to 
the Rescue.—A fearful Night.—Six Months adrift.—Stealing Food—On short Allowance. 
—Thoughts of Cannibalism.—A Seal and three more Meals certain.—A dainty Repast.— 
Swept over by the Sea.—The last ten Days.—Length of the Drift—A hungry Bear and 
hungrier Men.—A desperate Risk—Seals again.—In fresh Peril—A Steamer in Sight.— 
The Steamer Disappears.—Another Steamer in Sight.—Hopes and Fears.—The last Entry 
in Herron’s Journal.—The Fog lifts—The Tigress——Saved at Last.—Wonders of the 
Drift.—Ebierbing the Hero.—Conduct of the Men.—Proposed Searches for the Polaris. 


N 1859, at a meeting of the New York Geographical Society, held in honor of 

Dr. Kane, a plain blunt man introduced himself to the President with the words, 

‘“‘T want to go and find the bones of Sir. John Franklin.” In a rather hesitating 

manner he proceeded to explain the plan which he had conceived in his Western 

home. Something in the manner of the man won the confidence of Henry Grinnell, 

and the result was that a scanty outfit was provided, and Charles Francis Hall set out 
on his first expedition, which has already been described in these pages. 

I first saw Hall immediately upon his return from this expedition. He brought 
his journal and notes to a publishing house for which I was acting as literary adviser, 
wishing to have them published. I saw at once that they were of unusual interest, 
and had no hesitation in advising that they should be prepared for the press ; and 
while this was in course of execution, I saw Hall almost every day. Many of the 
very best portions of the book were exact copies of his original memoranda, written 
in an Esquimaux snow hut, with pencil, because ink could not be kept unfrozen. 
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CHAPTER XLY. 
THE FATE OF THE POLARIS. 


The Search for the Polaris.—The First Tidings.—Second Tidings of the Safety of the Crew. 
—The Search for the Tigress.—At Northumberland Island.—At Littleton Island.—Greet- 
ing by the Esquimaux.—Last of the Polaris—The Abandoned Hut.—Close of the Search. 
—The Escape of the Crew of the Polaris—The Separation in the Ice.—Beaching the 
Vessel.—Preparations for the Winter.—Forebodings for the Future.—Chester, the Right 
Man for the Emergency.—Building the Boats.—The Scurvy.—Getting off.—Skirting the 
Ice.—At Hakluyt Island.—Fighting a Whale-—The Rescue.—Arrival at Dundee.—Recep- 
tion of the News.—Results of the Expedition.—Finis. 


N the preceding chapter has been narrated the voyage of the Polaris to the most 
extreme northern point ever as yet reached by civilized man, together with the 
untimely death of Charles Francis Hall, her noble commander, and the wonderful 
adventures of that portion of her crew who, on the 15th of October, 1872, became 
separated from the vessels. Mention has also been made of the two vessels, the large 
Juniata and the small Tigress, which were sent by the government of the United 
States to ascertain the fate of the Polaris, and, if possible, to rescue the remainder of 
her crew. ‘This chapter will narrate the results of these efforts, and bring to a close 
the story of this remarkable exploring expedition. 

After the departure of the Tigress from New York, in July, 1873, weeks passed 
before any tidings came back from the Arctic regions, whither she had gone. But, 
on the 10th of September, the telegraph brought from St. Johns, Newfoundland, a 
brief dispatch to the effect, that the place where the people of the Polaris had passed 
the preceding winter had been found; that the vessel, herself, had been lost; but 
that the crew had, a few weeks before, set off southward in boats, which they had con- 
structed, and that, in all likelihood, they had been picked up by some whaling vessel 
which would convey them either to Labrador or Europe. 

A week later came another telegram announcing that the Polaris party had all 
arrived safely in Dundee, Scotland, whither they had been brought by a whaling 
vessel. 

The story of the search is best told by Commander Green, of the Tigress ; what, in 
the meantime, happened to the people of the Polaris, must beJearned from their own 
narratives. 

The Tigress reached the Arctic seas in safety, and on the 11th of August, 1873, 
steamed northward from Upernavik, heading for Tessuisak, which Hall, two years 
before, had styled the most northern known civilized settlement on the globe. At 
Tessuisak, not a word had been heard from the Polaris since she had so hopefully de- 
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parted. A steam launch, the little Juniata, belonging to the large Juniata, was here. 
She had gone as far northward as she could, but had learned nothing’ of the Polaris. 

On the 12th of August the Tigress pointed her prow northward, and soon passed 
Cape York, keeping as close to the shore as the ice would permit, and all the time 
watching for any signal that might be made from the land. But the ice-bound coast 
gave back no signal that any human being saw the smoke from the steamer. 

On the 13th, the Tigress skirted Northumberland Island, near which, as was 
believed, and as is noted on the map, on page 756, Tyson and his party were sepaw 
rated from the Polaris; but some of that party, who were on board the Tigress, could 
not recognize the spot; and it was concluded that the separation had really taken 
place at some place still further northward. At 9 in the evening, of the 14th, as 
measured by the clock, though at this season, in these latitudes, there is scarcely any 
distinction between day and night, they brought up at Littleton Island, standing out 
darkly in the wintry sky. This looked like the place for which they were in search ; 
and a boat was lowered and sent to shore to learn, if might be, whether the Polaris 
had ever been there. The boat dodged among the icebergs and was soon lost to 
view ; but before long a faint sound of cheering was heard from the shore. In an 
hour or two the boat came back with tidings. The crew had landed, and saw dimly 
in the distance a hut which had evidently been built by civilized men, while hurrying 
down to meet them were a half dozen Esquimaux, who told them, as well as they 
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could, that this was the place where some white men had passed the preceding winter, 
but that they had gone away a moon or two before, about the time when the ducks 
began to hatch. 

These Esquimaux had been on a hunting expedition, and when they came here 
they found the big ship tied fast to the shore, and the white men living in the hut. 
When they went away, their head man had told the Esquimaux that they might have 
the ship, and all there was left on board. But not long after, a gale of wind came 
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Aprttn, Terre, discovery of, 402. 

Agouti, the, of Patagonia, 419. 

Agriculture, state of, in Iceland, 79. 

Aigun, treaty of, 196. 

Air, remarkable moisture of the, in Taimurland, 
225. 

——,, its perpetual motion in the Arctic zones, 225. 

Akurig, eider-ducks of, 81. 

Albasin, the Russian fort of, built, 195. 

—, destroyed by the Chinese, but rebuilt, 196. 

Albatross, wandering, of the Anturctic seas, 395. 

Alcyonians on the coasts of Greenland, 59. 

Aleutian Islands, causes which led to the discovery 
of the, 201. 

, extent of the, 270. 

Aleuts, their wretched condition under their mas- 
ters, 273. 

, their skill and intrepidity in hunting, 273- 
276, 

Alexander, Cape, discovery of, 365. 

Island, discovery of, 401. 

Algerine pirates, ravages of, in Iceland, 95; and in 
the Westman Islands, 119. 

Alaska, discovery of, 202. 

, climate of the, 269. 

——, mountains and forests of, 269. 

—., purchase of, by the Americans, 277, 

—., telegraph through, 278. 

—, travelling in, 278-289. 

, natives of, 278-289. 

—, climate of, 284. 

-——, food in, 287. 

Almannagja, description of the, 73. 

Altai Mountains, crossed by the Cossacks, 195. 

Alten, copper mines of, 128. 

Altenfjord, vegetation of the borders of the, 128. 

America, North, treeless zone of, 18~22. 

~——., character of the Coniferex of, 23, 24. 

-—., range of the caribou, or reindeer, of, 36-39. 

o—, the musk-ox of, 41. 

——, the white dolphin in the rivers of, 61. 

-~—, the black dolphin of, 61. 

——,, walruses of the shores of, 64. 

~—. history of the fur-trade of, 307 e¢ seq. 

——, first discoverers and settlers of, 335. 

America, North, destruction of the Greenland colo- 
nies, 335, 

-—., subsequent discoveries, 335 et seq. 

~——, attempts to discover the north-western pas- 
sage to India, 842 ct seq. 

America, Russian, its transferto the United States, 
272, nate. 

Amoor, river, discovery of the, by the Russians, who 
relinquish it to the Chinese, 195, 196. 

r—~, the country’ annexed by Russia, 196, 


Anakerdluk, in North Greenland, buried forest of, 
29. 

Angekoks, or priests of the Esquimaux, 301. 

Animals, comparatively small number of, in the 
Aretie regions, 25. 

——., the forests the head-quarters of many, 41. 

— of the Arctic Seas, 59. 

—— of the coasts of Spitzbergen, 134. 

—., fur-bearing, of Siberia, 209. 

——, the, of Taimurland, 227. 

— of Nishne-Kolymsk, 235. 

—— of Newfoundland, 378. 

, no land, in the Antarctic region, 394. 

—— of Patagonia, 418. 

Aniuj, vegetation of the valley of the, 235. 

, chief resource of the people of the, 237. 

Anjou, Lieut., his Arctic explorations, 233. 

Archangel, foundation of, 192. 

——, New, site of the town of, 272. 

, fur-trade of, 273. 

, medium of exchange at, 276. 

Archers, the Ostiaks as, 187. 

Arctic regions, rivers of the, 17. 

, limits of the, 18. 

——,, the forests of the, 18-23. 

——, their treeless wastes, or Tundra, 18, 

——-, in summer and winter, 19. 

——,, their extent and boundaries, 21. 

——,, animal life in the, 25. 

——.,, influence of the sea and winds on the severity 
of the winter of the, 27. 

——, the lowest temperatures felt by man, 27, 28. 

———., how man becomes accustomed to the rigors of 
the winter of the, 28. 

——, proofs of a former milder climate in the north- 
ern regions of the globe, 29. 

, beauties of Nature in the, 31-33. 

—, land quadrupeds and birds of the, 34. 

——,, the seas of the, 49. 

compared with the Antarctic regions, 391. 

Arctic voyages of discovery, 885 et seg. 787 et seq 

Are Thorgilson. his Icelandic works, 94. 

Argali (Ovis argalt) of Siberia, 41. 

Arrows of the Ostiaks, 187, 188. 

Ascidians on the coasts of Greenland, 59, 

Ash, the, in the Arctic regions, 24. 

Asia, treeless zone of, 18-22. 

Athabasean Indians, hunting-grounds of the, $27. 

Atlassoff, the Cossack, his treatment of the natives 
ot Kamchatka, 198. 

Atmosphere, transparency of the, in the Polar re- 
gions, 54, 55. 

——, phenomena of, reflection and refraction, and 
their probable causes, 55, 

Auk, the giant, its rarity at present in Iceland, 85. 

Aurora borealis, 33. 

, splendor of the, in the Arctic regions, 33. 
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Aurora borealis, terror of the Lapps at the, 157. 
— , at Nulato, 281. 

‘Avatin, Captain, his search for Franklin, 357. 

Avalanches of ice in Spitzbergen, 139. 

Awaklok and Myouk, their imprisonment on an 
iceberg, 298. 

Awatscha Bay, sea-birds of, 255. 

——,, its magnificence and extent, 256. 


B. 


Baaty Kwan, his subjection of Russia, 191. 

Bachelor river, the, 412. 

Back (Mr., afterwards Sir George), his Arctic voy- 
ages, 346, 347, 349. 

——, his search for Captain Ross, 354. 

——, his discovery of Great Fish River, 355. 

—, voyage in 1835, 355. 

Back’s river, discovery of, 355. 

Badarany, desert of swamps, the, 234. 

Baer, Herr von, his scientific journey to Nova 
Zembla, 151. 

Baffin, his voyages of discovery, 343. 

Baftin’s Bay, probable influence of the northerly 
winds on the depression of the temperature of, 
27. 

Baffin’s Bay, walruses of the coasts of, 64. 

——, discovery of, 343, 

Balleny, his discoveries in the Antarctic ocean, 401. 

Islands, discovery of, 401. 

Banks’s Land, proofs of a former milder tempera- 
ture in, 29. 

Bards, or 'Scalds, of Iceland, 94. 

Barentz, William, visit of, to Spitzbergen, 138. 

—, his voyages of discovery, 339. 

——, his winter in Nova Zembla, 340. 

——, his death, 342. 

Barley, cultivation of, in Norway, 124. 

Barren grounds, barrens, or tundri, Arctic belt of 
the, 18. 

——, causes of their barrenness, 18. 

—,, their appearance in winter andin summer, 19. 

——, indistinct and irregular boundaries of the, 21. 

, those of Newfoundland, 377. 

Barrow Point, traffic of, 302. 

Barter Reef, traffic of, 302. 

Bear, black, muskwa (Ursus americanus), value of 
the fur of the, 315. 

— , description of him, 315, 318. 

— , brown, of North America, 815. 

——. value of the skins of the young brown bear, 
PALE, 

— , grizzly, of the Rocky Mountains (Ursus fe- 
rox), 315. 

, his skin, 815. 

—, the polar, his mode of hunting, 65, 446, 148. 

——,, his favorite food and mode of seizing it, 65, 
447, 450, 451. 

; anecdote of one, 65. 

——.,, instances of his sagacity, 65. 

——., parental care of the she-bear, 65. 

, her winter nursery, 65, 66. 

——,, her internal store of food for her hybernation, 
66. 

——, immense strength of claws and teeth. 66, 67. 

— , his unwelcome visits to Iceland, 81. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

— of Nova Zembla, 149. 

——,, Lapp mode of hunting the, 164-166. 

——, Esquimaux methods of hunting the, 163. 
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Bear of Newfoundland, 378. 
—-~, abundance of, in Kamchatka, 258. 
— , sea-, value of the skins of the, in China, 374, 
—, chase of the, in the Pribilow Islands, 274. 

—— families and ‘battles, 274, 275. 

——, the Austral sea-, 399. 

——, hunted by dogs, 458. 

Bear Island, or Cherie Island, account of, 143. 

—, climate of, 144. 

, walruses of, 144. 

- —., boat-voyages of Norwegian sailors from, 146. 

-—, discovery of, 340. 

-—., surveyed by the Russians, 200. 

Beaver (Custor fiber), its skin the standard of exe 
change with the Canadian Indians, 313. 

——, former enormous trade in the fur of the, 317. 

—— of Newfoundland, 378. 

Beaver Indians, their hunting-grounds, 327. 

Bee, sand (Andrena), of Nova Zembla, 154. 

Beech, Antarctic (Fagus betuloides), 410. 

Beechey, Captain, his voyage to Bering’s Straits, 
350. 

Beerenberg mountain, 146. 

Bering, Titus, never passed through the straits bear- 
ing his name, 197. 

——,, his second voyage, 201. 

——,, his second voyage of discovery, 248, 249. 

——, his bad conduct, 230. 

——,, his death, 252. 

Bering Island, Bering and Steller on, 251. 

—— Sea, description of the, 268. 

——, barren lands at, 22. 

——, seals and walruses of, 63, 64. 

——,, its climate, 269. 

——, character of the shores of the, 270. 

—, animals of the, 271. 

Bering’s Straits, view of the Old and New worlds in 
the, 271. 

, Captain Beechey’s vovage to, 350. 

Belcher, Sir Edward, his search for Franklin, 359. 

Bellinghausen, his discovery of the islands Paul the 
First and Alexander, 401. 

Bellot, Lieut., his gallant search for Franklin, 359. 

, his death and monument, 362. 

Beluga, or white dolphin (Delphinus leucas), de- 
scription of the, 61. 

, domain of the, 61. 

Beluga Bay, visit of Von Baer’s party to, 151. 

Bennet, Stephen, his visit to Bear Island, 148, 144. 

Berry-gathering in Nishne-Kolymsk, 238. 

Bilberries of the Arctic regions, 24. 

Billings, voyage of, on the coast of Siberia, 201. 

Birch, paper, value of the, in North America, 304. 

Birch-trees in the Arctic regions, 24. 

Birds, flights of wild, in summer months, in the 
Tundra, 19. 

—~, their migrations to and from high latitudes, 
43, 44, 67. 

——., the polar singing-bird, the snow-bunting, 43. 

——, raptorial, of the Arctic regions, 43. 

——, enormous numbers of, along the Arctic shores, 
67. 

——, Icelandic, 81. 

of the coast of Norway, 124. 

—— of Spitzbergen, 183, 134, 137. 

—— of Nova Zembla, 154. 

——., a bird bazar, 154, 

——, abundance of sea-fowl on the coast of Kame 
chatka, 255. 

——, Esquimaux mode of bird-catching, 296. 

——., abundance of, on the coast of Greenland, 388. 


INDEX, 


Birds of the coasts of the Antarctic sea, 394. 

— of Patagonia, 419. 

Birkarls, their final subjugation of the Lapps, 156. 

Biscoe, his discovery of Enderby Land, and of Gra- 
ham Land, 401. 

Black death, ravages of the, in the North, 383. 

Blackfeet Indians, their wars with the ‘linné and 
Crees, 319, 320. 

Bloody Falls, on the Coppermine river, 294, 

Boats of the Esquimaux, 293. 

——, the birch-bark canoes of North America, 304. 

Bogberries of the Arctic regions, 24. 

Booth, Sir Felix, his Arctic expedition, 251. 

Bougainville, his voyage through the Strait of Ma- 
gellan, 414. 

Brandt, the Danish forester, his journey with Von 
Middendorff, 220. 

Brandy, fondness of the Samoiedes for, 171-173. 

drunk at Kolymsk, 238. 

Brant Ysbrantzoon, his voyages of discovery, 339. 

Bread of the poor Icelanders, 79. 

Bredal, Eric, his education of Lapps in Christianity, 
156. 

Bridges, swing, of Iceland, 111. 

Browne, T. Ross, 74, 95, 104, 115. 

Buchan, Captain, his Arctic voyage, 344. 

Bunting, its migrations to and from the north, 43. 

—, the Lapland (Centrophanes Lapponicus), lati- 
tudes inhabited by the, 43, 44. 

Bunting, the snow, the polar singing-bird, 44. 

Bunting. its nest and food, 44. 

of Iceland, 81. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

Burglars, treatment of, in Russia, 206. 

Burrough, Stephen, his voyage to discover the 
north-eastern passage, 336. 

Busa, Jelissei, his ascent of the rivers Lena and 
Olekma, 195. 

——,, his discovery of the Tana, 195. 

, his residence among the Jukahirs, 195. 

Butter made from the reindeer milk, 36. 

Butterflies in Taimurland, 227. 

Byron, Commodore, his voyage through the Strait 
of Magellan, 414. 


C. 


Caxsor, John and Sebastian, their re-discovery of 
parts of North America, 335. 

— , their re-discovery of Newfoundland, 379. 

Canada, enterprise of the French settlers in, 396. 

——,, results of the English conquest of, 306, 

——., history of the fur-trade of, 307. 

Cano, Sebastian el, his voyage round the globe, 413. 

Canoes, birch-bark, of North America, 3°'4, 305. 

Cape, North, description of the, 129, 130. 

Caribou, or reindeer of North America, range of 
the, 36. 

Carrancha, the, of Patagonia, 419, 420. 

Cartier, Jacques, his voyages, 335. 

Caryophylle, the, of the treeless zone, 21. 

Cascades of [ecland, 78. 

Castor and Pollux river, discovery of, 356. 

Cas!rén, Matthias Alexander, account of him and 
of his journeys, 168-178. 

Catherine’s Foreland, Queen, 409. 

Cattle, value of, to the Icelands, 80, 

Cavendish, his voyages, 414. 

Chs ancelloc, his discovery of the passage from Eng- 
land to the White Sea, 192, 
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Chancellor, his voyage to discover the north-eastern 
route to China, 336. 

, his visit to Moscow, and subsequent fate, 336. 

Charles IX., King of Sweden, his kindness to the 
Lapps, 156. 

Chatanga river, scanty population of the, 220, 

, Middendorff’s journey to the, 220, 221. 

Chatangsk, Middendorft’s journey to, 221. 

Cheese made from reindeer milk, 36. 

Cherie Island, account of, 144, 

Chess-players of the Tungusi, 246. 

Chickweed, the, on the Mary Minturn river, 20. 

Chimengo, the, of Patagonia, 419. 

China, Castrén’s journey over the mountains into, 
177. 

Chinese take the Russian fort of Albasin, 195; and 
make the treaty of Nertschinsk with the Rus- 
sians, 196. 

, the treaty broken by the Russians, who com- 
pel the Chinese to give them the Amoor, 196. 

Chinga (Mephitis chingu), its foetid secretion, 316. 

Christian IV., King of Denmark, his treatment of 
the Lapp priests and sorcerers, 156. 

— , his expedition to Greenland, 383. 

Christianity, introduction of, into Iceland, 92. 

Churches of the Icelanders, 104. 

Clavering, his voyage to Greenland, 386. 

Clergy of the Lapps, their poverty and self-denial, 
157. 

——,, their sermons, 157. 

——,, those of Iceland all blacksmiths, 101, note, 106. 

, their poverty, 106. 

Coal, does not exist in Iceland, 88. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

—— in Coal Bay, 145, 

Coal Bay, 145. 

Cochlearia fenestrata, the only esculent plant in 
Spitzbergen, 136, 142. 

Cod and cod-tishing of the coast of Iceland, 86, 87. 

, the, called stockfish, 87. 

——,, the cod-tishery of Norway, 125-130. 

, wretched state of the fishermen, 127. 

——-, exports of, to various countries, 129. 

—, cod-fishery of Greenland, 388. 

——, value of the cod-fishery of Newfoundland, 
379, 380. 

——, mode of fishing and curing the cod, 380. 

——, dangers of the fishery, 381. 

——, immense numbers of, 381. 

Cod-liver oil of Tromsé6, 128. 

Collinson, Captain, his search for Franklin, 359, 
361. 

Commodore Islands, chase of the sea-bear on the, 
274. 

Condor, the, of Patagonia, 420. 

Conifers, Arctic forests almost confined to the, 24, 

——., difference between the European and Asiatic 
and American species, 24. 

Constitution, Cape, discovery of, 369. 

Cook, his attempt to discover the northwest pas- 
sage, 344. 

Cook, Captain, his discovery of South Georgia, 393. 

, his Antarctic voyages, 401. 

Copper mines near Drontheim, 124. 

— of Alten, 128. 

of Raipass, 128. 

Coppermine river, Dr. Richardson’s voyage to the, 
349. 

Cornelius Ryp, his voyages of discovery, 340, 341. 

Cornelius Corneliszoon, his voyages of discovery, 
339. 
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Corniculariz, carpets of, and the treeless zone, 21. 

Cortereal, his voyages of discovery, 325. 

Cossacks, Don, their depredations, 192. 

, their conquest of Siberia for the Czar, 193. 

——,, their privileges and duties in Nishne-Ko- 
lymsk, 236. 

Coureur des bois, the, of North America, 304. 

Cranberries of the Arctic regions, 24. 

Cree Indians, uses of the paper-birch-tree to the, 
305. 

, range of the various tribes of, 319. 

, their conquests of the Tinné, but subsequent 

defeat, 319, 320. 

, their wars with the Blackfeet, 320, 321 

— , their character, 321. 

——,, their customs, habits, and dress, 321, 322, 
323. 

——,, their wives and families, 323. 

——,, their cradles, 323. 

——, their wigwams, or tents, 324. 

——,, their medicine-men and vapor-baths, 324. 

——, their games and sports, 324, 325. 

——,, their wooden figures for worship, 325. 

, their malicious or capricious spirit, called 

Kepoochican, 325. 

, their notion of the Great Spirit and of the 

Deluge, 325. 

, their Tartarus and Elysium, 325. 

——.-, prospects of Christianity amongst them, 326. 

Cross, the game of, of the Cree Indians, 325. 

Crowe, Mr., his copper mines at Alten, 128. 

Crozier, Captain, his last voyage, 356. 

, the last heard of him, 364. 

, his Antarctic voyages, 402. 

Cruciferx, the, of the treeless zone, 20. 

Crustaceans, immense numbers of, on the coast of 
Greenland, 59. 

Cumberland Strait, Davis’s discovery of, 337, 338. 

Currents, magnificent system of, and their effects 
on the accumulation of ice, 56, 57. 


D: 


Dances of the Tchuktchi, 266. 

Darwin, Mr., his ascent of Mount Tarn, 411. 

Davis, John, his voyages to discover an Arctic pas- 
sage to India, 337, 

, bis visit to Labrador, 338. 

, his subsequent life, 338. 

Davis’s Straits, probable influence of the northerly 
winds on the depression of the temperature of, 
alle 

, Sebastian Cabot’s discovery of, 335. 

Dead, reverence paid to the, by the Samoiedes, 181. 

Dease, Peter Warren, his land Arctic expedition, 
355. 

Death, black, its ravages in Iceland, 95. 

Deception Island, account of, 398. 

Deer, red (Cervus elephas), its habitat and uses to 
man, 40. 

Deer of Vogelsang and Treurenberg Bay, 137. 

Deluge, Cree legend of the, 325. 

Demidoff, foundation of the family of, 219. 

, their enormous wealth, 219. 

Deschnew, Semen, his the first and last voyage 
through Bering’s Strait, 197. 

Desolation, South, 412. 

Detti-foss, an Icelandic cascade, Mr. Gould’s de- 
scription of the, 78. 

Disco bay, icebergs formed in, 49, 


INDEX. 


Divers, their migrations to and from the north, 42, 
Dog-rib Indians, hunting-grounds of the, 327. 
, their character, dress, and customs, 327, 329, 

——., their want of hospitality, 329. 

——, their honesty, 329. 

, their notions of a future life, 329. 

Dog, the reindeer of the Lapps, 161. 

, Wrangell’s dog-sledges on the Polar sea, 

239. 

, Icelandic, 80. 

——,, the, of the people of Kolymsk, 236. 

——., the -Kamchatkan, and dog-sledges, 258, 259. 

——,, their mode of foretelling storms, 259. 

——, mode of training sledge-dogs, 259. 

, trained by Esquimaux to attack-the bear, 
297. 

——, description of the, and dog-sledges of the Es« 

imaux, 299. 

qu, Dr. Kane’s Newfoundland and Esquimaux, 

367. 

, epidemic amongst the Esquimaux, 372. 

Dolgorouky, Prince, his exile to Siberia, 205. 

Dolphin, white, or beluga, of Nova Zembla, 155, 

, Greenland fishery of the, 387. 

Dolphins of the Polar seas, 61, 398. 

, the beluga, or white dolphin, 61. 

, the black dolphin, ‘“ ca’ing ” whale, or grind, 
61. 

——,, the ore, or grampus, 62. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

Drake, Sir Francis, his voyage through the Strait 
of Magellan, 414. 

Drifanda Foss, an icelandic cascade, 114. 

Drontheim, the red deer near, 40. 

, description of, 124, 

Ducks, wild, of the Arctic regions, 19. 

, their migrations to and from the north, 42. 

of Iceland, 81, 84. 

Dudinka, Castren’s visit to, 176. 

Dungeness, Point, 409. 

Durfoorth, his voyage and death, 336. 

D’Urville, Dumont, his discoveries in the Antarctic 
ocean, 402. 

Dutch, their expeditions to discover an Arctic pas- 
sage to India, 339. 


E. 
EAGtx, the sea- (Hahetus albicilla), of the north, 
Ak 


——,, his food, 44. 

, white-tailed, of Iceland, 85. 

, value of the skins of the, 85. 

——., the, on the coast of Norway, 125. 

, in the Tundra in summer, 19. 

Ebierbing, 441, 466, 778, 774, 758-761, 

Egede, Hans, his voyage to Greenland, 384. 

Egg-vare of the coast of Norway, 124. 

Egilson, Olaf, the Westman clergyman, his slavery 
in Algiers, 118 

Eider-duck, its migrations to and from the north, 
43. 


of Iceland, 81. 

, breeding of, 83. 

, Mr. Shepherd’s visit to one of its head-quar- 
ters, 3. 

Elder, the, in the Arctic regions, 24. 

Elephant, sea-, of the Antarctic ocean, 399. 

Elk, or moose deer, of the forests of the north, 38 

——.,, Cxsar’s account of it, 39. 

, its food and present habitat, 40. 
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Elk, its mode of defending itself, 40. 
Enara, Lake of, the Fisher Lapps of, 166. 
, description of the, 169. 
Enderby Land, discovery of, 401. 
English pirates, ravages of, in Iceland, 95. 
Erebus, mount, eruption of, 403. 
Eric the Red, his visit to Greenland, 382. 
Ermine (Mustela erminea) beauty and importance 
of the fur of the, 210. 
, those of the Hudson’s Bay Territory, 316. 
Esk, volcano, 146. 
Esquimaux (see also Innuits), their wide extension, 
290. 
——, their own name of Innuit, 290. 
, character of the regions they inhabit, 290. 
~, their physical character, habits, and man- 
ners, 290, 291. 
women, 291. 
——, their dress and snow-huts, 291, 292. 
——, their boat, the kayak or baidar, 293. 
, their weapons, and fishing and hunting im- 
plements, 293, 294. 
, enmity between them and the Red Indians, 
294. 
’ 
295. 
, their whale and seal hunts, 295, 296. 
——,, their “‘ keep kuttuk,” 296. 
——, their bear and walrus hunts, 296, 298. 
——, their dogs and dog-sledges, 299. 
~——,, their games and sports, 300. 
, constitution of their society, 300. 
——,, their angekoks, or priests, 300, 301. 
, their moral character, self-reliance, and in- 
telligence, 301, 302. 
, their maps, and predilection for commercial 
pursuits, 302, 
, their voracity, and seasons of abundance and 
distress, 302, 303. 
, their dépdts of food, 302, 303. 
— , their wars with the Kutchin Indians, 333. 
——., their attack of Franklin’s boats, 349. 
, their hunting expeditions with Dr. Kane’s 
party, 370. 
, their ravages on the Greenland coast, 383. 
Europe, treeless zone of, 18-24. 
Evil Spirit of the woods of the Laplanders, 157. 
Exiles, Siberian, 204, 205. 
, annual number of, 206. 
Eyjafialla, eruption of, in 1821, 96. 
Eystein, King, his benevolence, 126. 


their chase of the reindeer, and bird-catching, 


F, 


Farroz Isuanps, chase of the black dolphin, or 
‘ ca’ing” whale, in the, 61. 

Falkland Islands, climate of, 394. 

Famine, Port, rich vegetation of, 410, 414. 

Festuca of the Arctic regions, 20. 

Finback whales of Spitzbergen, 137. 

Finches in the Tundra in summer, 19. 

Finmark, trade and fisheries of the coast of, 129. 

Finnur Johnson, the Icelander, his ‘‘ Ecclesiastical 
History of Iceland,” 98. 

Fir, different species of, in Europe, Asia, and Amer- 
ica, 24. 

Fish, and fishing season of Iceland, 86. 

——, abundance of, in Kamchatka, 255. 

—— of Newfoundland, 379, 

—— of Greenland, 387. 
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Fish river, Great, Back’s discovery of, 355. 

Fisher Lapps, account of the, 166. 

Fiskernasset, cod-fishery of, 388. 

Fitzroy, Captain, his surveys of Patagonia and 
Tierra del Fuego, 415. 

Fjill Lappars, or Mountain Lapps, account of the, 
159. 

Flatey, eider-ducks of, 81, 82. 

Flat-fish, abundance of, on the coasts of Iceland, 87. 

Floki, the Viking, his visit to Iceland, 90. 

Flora of Spitzbergen, 136. 

Flowers of the Arctic regions, 20. 

—— of the island of St. Lawrence, 271. 

— of Taimurland, 226. 

—— of Unalaschka, 269. 

Fogs of the Arctic seas in summer, 54. 

—— near the island of St. Lawrence, 270. 

—— off Newfoundland, 380. 

Food, arhount of, required by man in the Arctic re- 
gions, 28. 

Forest regions, Arctic, 18, 

——, extent of the, 22. 

—,, character of the trees of the, 24. 

——,, distinctive character of the forests, 25. 

——, characters of the Arctic forests of the Miocene 
period, 28, 29. 

, legions of gnats in the, 25. 

, changes being effected by the agency of man, 


25. 

Forests, the, head-quarters of many of the Arctic 
fauna, 41. 

, more in than above the earth in Nova Zembla, 

153. 

of Newfoundland, 376. 

Forget-me-not found in Nova Zembla, 153. 

Forster, Captain, his expedition to the Antarctie 
sea, 393, 

Fossils, Arctic, in New Siberia, 203. 

Foulke, Port, Dr. Hayes’s winter at, 372. 

Fox, the Arctic (Canis lagopus), its mode of protect- 
ing itself from the most intense cold, 42. 

Fox, the Arctic, its food and enemies, 42. 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

—— in Nova Zembla, 154. 

found in Taimurland, 227. 

of Newfoundland, 378. 

——, black, of Siberia, value of the fur of the, 211. 

——, the Brazilian (Canis Azare), of Patagenia, 
419, 

, ted (Vulpes fulvus), the, 211, 317. 

, value of the fur of the, 317. 

Fox Islands, discovery of the, 201. 

France, right of the people of, to fish on the banks 
of Newfoundland, 379. 

Franklin, Lieut. (afterwards Sir John), his first 
Arctic voyage, 344. 

——,, his first land journey, 346. 

. his second land journey to the shores of the 

Polar sea, 349. 

, loss of his first wife, 350. 

——,, his last voyage, 356. 

, searching expeditions sent for him, 356. 

, his fate and that of his companions, 362-364. 

Franklin Island, discovery of, 403. 

Fraser river, voyage of Mackenzie down the, 308. 

Frederick II., King of Denmark, his expedition to 
Greenland, 383. 

Frederick IV., his foundation of the Finmark mis- 
sion, 156, 

Friedrich, the Saxon bishop, introduces Christiani- 
ty into Iceland, 92. 
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Fritillaria Sarrana, used as food in Kamchatka, 25%. 

Frobisher, Martin, his endeavors to discover an 
Arctic passage to India, 337. 

——., discovery of relics of, 466. 

, his subsequent career, 337. 

Froward, Cape, scenery of, 410. 

Frozen sailor, 464. 

Fruits of the Arctic regions, 24. 

Fuego, Tierra del, climate of, 393. 

, origin of the name, 413. 

, Captain Fitzroy’s survey of, 415. 

, account of the Fuegians, 426. 

, degradation of the Fuegians, 425, 426. 

——,, their powers as mimics, 426. 

——,, their notions of trade, 427. 

, causes of their low state of civilization, 427. 

—, their food, 428. 

——,, their dress, huts, arms, and ornaments, 428, 
429, 

——,, their cannibalism, 430. 

——,, their language, 430. 

, Captain Vitzroy’s three Fuegians, 430, 431. 

, missionary labors, 431. 

, Captain Gardiner, 431. 

Fuel, kinds of, used in Iceland, 89. 

Far, account of the Russian Fur Company, and its 
operations, 272. 

, account of the fur-trade of the Hudson’s Bay 

Company, 304 et seq. 

, trade in, at the fair of Obdorsk, 189. 

of Siberia, 208. 

, importance of the trade in, 212, 

of the Tchuktchi, 264. 


G. 


GABRIEL CHANNEL, williwaws of, 412. 

Gadflies which attack the reindeer, 38. 

Galictis vittata, the, of Patagonia, 418. 

Gambling of the Cree Indians, 324. 

Gardar, the northern pirate, his the first circum- 
navigation of Iceland, 90. 

Gardar’s Holm, or Gadar’s Island, Iceland so called, 
90. 

Gardiner, Captain, his mission to Fuegia, and mel- 
ancholy end, 431. 

Gawrilow, produce of the gold mine of, 218. 

Geese, wild, of the Arctic regions, 19. 

, snow, their migrations to and from the north, 

43. 


of Iceland, 81. 

“George Henry,” the ship, 436. 

George, St., climate of the island of, 270. 

, sea-lions and guillemots of, 271. 

Georgia, South, discovery of, 393. 

Germany, the elk or moose-deer of, in the time of 
Cesar, 39. 

Geysir, the Great, description of the, 71. 

Gheritz, Dirck, his discovery of the New Shetland 
Islands, 392. 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, takes possession of New- 
foundland, 379. 

Ginklofi, or children’s disease, in the Westman 
Islands, 118. 

Gissur, his work on his voyages to the East, 94. 

, the Icelander, his learning and travels, 98. 

Gjas, or chasms, in Iceland, 76, 77. 

Glacier, the great, in the Gulf of Penas, 394. 

Glaciers, enormous dimensions of the, of the polar 


regions, 50. 
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Glaciers of Magdalena Bay, 135; ice cliffs and ava- 
janches of, 135. 

of the Beerenberg mountain, 146. 

Glottoff, Stephen, his discovery of Kadiak, 202. 

Gloves, reindeer, of Tornea, 37. 

Glutton, or wolverine, strength and fierceness of 
the, 37. 

Glutton, its attack of the reindeer, 37, 38. 

, its voracity, 38, 

, found in Taimurland, 227. 

——,, those of North America, 316. 

, value and uses of the fur of the, 316. 

Gnats, legions of, in the forests and swamps, 26 

Goda-foss, the, an Icelandic cascade, 78. 

Gold diggings of Eastern Siberia, 208. 

, description of the gold-fields, 214, 

Gomez, his voyages of discovery, 335. 

Goose, bean (Anser segetum), of Nova Zembla, 155. 

Goose, Brent, its migrations to and from the north, 
43, 

, its rapid flight, 43. 

Graah, Captain, his explorations of the coast of 
Greenland, 386. 

Graham Land, discovery of, 401. 

Grampus, or ore (Delphinus orca), description of 
the, 62. 2 

, his ferocity and mode of ploughing the seas, 

62. 


of Nova Zembla, 155. 

of the Antarctic Ocean, 398. 

, conflict of one with a whale, 398. 

Grasses, tufted, of the Arctic regions, 20. 

of the treeless zone, 21. 

, paramount importance of the grasses in Ice- 

land, 79. 

of Taimurland, 226. 

Greenland, vast ice-fields of, 27. 

, proofs of a former milder climate in, 29. 

, enormous dimensions of the glaciers of, 50. 

——, the, whale, 60. 

——., transparency of the water on the coast of, 59. 

, abundance of animal life in the seas of, 60. 

——,, walruses of the coasts of the north of, 64. 

——,, Kane’s sledge journey along the coast of, 367. 

, unknown extent of, 382. 

, ancient Scandinavian colonists of, 382. 

——,, the name of, given to it, 382. 

, introduction of Christianity in, 382. 

, decline and fall of the country, 383. 

, subsequent explorations of, 383. 

——.,, Hans Egede, the pastor, his voyage to, 384, 

, foundation of Godthaab in, 384. 

, arrival of Herrenhuth missionaries in, 384. 

, explorations of the coast of, 385. 

, present Danish settlements of, 386. 

, scanty population of, 386. 

——,, mode of life of the people of, 386, 387, 389, 

, fisheries of, 388. 

, poorness of the land in, 388. 

, quantities of drift-wood at, 388. 

, minerals of, 389. 

——., Christianity in, 389. 

, climate, mountains, and fjords of, 389. 

, ice-caves of the coast of, 390. 

, the capital of, 457. 

Greenlanders, their discovery of, and colonies in 
America, 335. 

——., destruction of their colonies, 335. 

, their habits, 437. 

Greiffenfeld, his imprisonment in Munkholm, 124. 

Grinds. See Dolphins, black. 
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Grinnell Land, vegetation of, 20. 

, Dr. Hayes’s discoveries in, 372-374. 

Guanaco, the, of Patagonia, 419. 

Guano, circumstances which favor the deposit of, 
418. 

Guillemot, on the Pribilow Islands, 271. 

Gulf Stream, influence of, on the south and west 
coasts of Iceland, 79; and on the climate of 
Norway, 121. 

Gull, Ross’s, distance north at which it has been 
seen, 67. 

Gull, ivory, in Taimurland, 227. 

Gustavus [., King of Sweden, his kind treatment 
of the Lapps, 156. 

Gustavus Adolphus, his foundation of a school for 
the Lapps, 156. 


H. 


Happocks, abundance of, on the coast of Iceland, 
87. 

Hakon, King of Norway, his annexation of Iceland, 
95, 

Hall, Charles Francis, his first Arctic expedition, 433 
et seq. His last expedition and death, 737 et seq. 

, James, his voyage to Greenland, 383. 

Hammerfest, description of the town of, 129. 

, traffic of, 129. 

——,, the people of, 129. 

, cargoes of walruses and seals brought from 
Spitzbergen, 143. 

Hare, the fur of the, of Siberia, 212. 

, ice (Lepus glaciaiis), 317. 

found in Taimurland, 227. 

Hare Indians, hunting-grounds of the, 327. 

, their women, 328. 

Harold Haafager, or the Fair-haired, his establish- 
ment of an absolute monarchy in Norway, 90. 

, exodus caused by his tyranny, 91. 

Harp-seal of the Polar seas, 62. 

Hatherton, Cape, discovery of, 365. 

Haven, Lieut. de, his search for Franklin, 357, 358. 

Hawks in the Tundra, in summer, 19. 

Hayes, Dr., his sledge journey over Kennedy Chan- 
nel, 368. 

, his Arctic voyage in 1860, 372-374. 

, his opinion as to what may be done in the 
Arctic regions, 374. 

Hecla, eruptions of, since the colonization of Ice- 
land, 95-97. 

“Hecla” and “Fury” Straits, discovery of, 348. 

Heemskerk, his voyages of discovery, 340. 

Heineson, Mogens, the ‘‘sea-cock,” his voyage to- 
wards Greenland, 383. 

Hepburn, John, the sailor, his overland journey, 
346. 

Herald Island, discovery of, 360. 

Heimaey, or Home Island, description of, 116. 

Herring, the fishery of the coast of Norway, 125. 

——-, food for the rorqual, or fin-whales, 61. 

abandance of the, on the coasts of Iceland, 


? 

87. 
Hesperis, the, on the Mary Minturn river, 20. 
Hildringen, agriculture of, 124. 
_ Hobson, Liéut., his search for Franklin, 362, 364. 
Holme, the, of Norway, 124. 
Hood, Robert, his Arctic journey, 346. 
——, murdered, 347. 
Horn, Cape, discovery of the passdge round, 414, 
Horse, the, in Iceland, 80. 
——-.of the Jakuts, 230-232, 
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Hrafnagja, 75. 

Hudson, Henry, visit of, to Spitzbergen, 138. 

, his the first attempt to sail across the North 

Pole, 342. 

, his subsequent voyages and discoveries, 342. 

, his melancholy end, 343. 

Hudson’s Bay, barren lands of, 22. 

, characters of the Coniferz of, 24. 

——.,, walruses of the coasts of, 64. 

, discovery of, 312. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, account of the fur-trade 
of the, 304. 

, the old coureur des bois and the modern voy- 

ageur of, 304, 305. 

, history of the, 307. 

, formation of a rival company, and subsequent 

amalgamation of the two, 307-310. 

, palmy days of the, 310. 

, its reconstruction in 1863, 310. 

, its trading-posts, and their management, 310, 

311. 

, its efforts to civilize the native tribes, 312. 

——, the standard of exchange, the beaver-skin, 
Sse 

, extent of the fur-trade of, 313. 

, account of the fur-bearing animals of the 
Territory, 313, 314. 

Hudson river, discovery of the, 342. 

Hudson’s Straits, Sebastian Cabot’s discovery of, 
335. 

Humboldt Glacier, the Great, 50. 

, Kane’s description of the, 367. 

Humming-bird on the peninsula of Aliaska, 269. 

in Newfoundland, 378. 

—— of Patagonia, 420. 

Huts of the Esquimaux, 293. 

of the Icelanders, 102. 

Hyalé, island of, 129. 

Hvita river, in Iceland, 78. 


I; 


Icr, vast fields of, in the plateaus of Spitzbergen, 
Greenland, and Nova Zembla, 27. 
floating masses of, in the Polar seas, 45. 
, enormous extent of the Polar glaciers, 49, 50. 
——-, cduses which prevent the accumulation of 
Polar ice, 55, 56. 
, a bad conductor of heat, 57. 
, ice-fields of Iceland, 69. 
, glaciers, ice-cliffs, and avalanches of Spitz- 
bergen, 135, 136. 
, impediments offered by the hummocks to 
travellers on the Polar sea, 240. 
, icebergs of the Antarctic sea, 392. 
——.,, ice-caves of Greenland, 390. 
, the great ice-barrier of the Antarctic Ocean, 
403. 
, pack-ice of the Antarctic Ocean, 404, 405. 
Icebergs, 46. 
, forms and size of, 48. 
, origin of, 48. 
, localities in which most of the icebergs of the 
North Atlantic are formed, 49. 
, Dr. Hayes’s description of, in a midnight sun, 
50. 
, how distinguished at night and in fogs, 52. 
, dangers of collisions with, 52. 
——, protection to ships afforded by, 53. 
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| ——, dangers of anchoring to, 53, 
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Icebergs, “calving” of, 54. 

, crumbling of, 54. 

Ice-blink, description of the phenomenon of, 54. 

, its advantages to the Arctic navigator, 54. 

Tce-fields, 46. 

-, hummocks on, 46. 

, collision of, 48. 

, dangers caused by, to ships, 48. 

Tce-grotto of Surts-hellir, 77. 

Iceland, volcanic origin of, 68. 

, the country in winter and in summer, 68, 79. 

, sterile portions of the island, 69. 

, its immense ice-fields, 69. 

, its lava-streams, 69, 77. 

——,, the burning mountains of Krisuvik, 69. 

——,, the mud-caldrons and hot springs, 70. 

——,, the Great Geysir, 71. 

——,, the Strokkr, 72. 

, crystal pools, 73. 

——, the Almannagja, 73, 74. 

——.. the Surts-hellir, or caves of Surtur, 77. 

, rivers and cascades of, 78. 

, influence of the ocean currents on the cli- 

mate, 78. 

, mean annual temperature, 79. 

, absence of trees in, 79. 

——., vegetation and condition of agriculture, 79. 

, indigenous land quadrupeds, 80. 

——-, cattle of the Icelanders, 80. 

, beverages, 80. 

——,, mode of shearing sheep, 80. 

, characteristics and number of horses, 80. 

——,, the reindeer, 80, 81. 

——,, the polar bear, 81. 

——, the eider-duck, 81, 88. 

——,, the giant auk, 85, 86. 

, Icelandic fish and fishing season, 86, 87. 

, hospitality of the people, 87. 

, minerals of the country, 88. 

, fuel used by the Icelanders, 88. 

——,, history of, 89. 

——,, Naddodr’s discovery of the Ice Land, 89; 
which he named Snowland, 90. 

, circumnavigated by the pirate Gadar, and 
called by him Gardar’s holm, 90. 

——,, visited by the viking Floki, and called by 
him Iceland, 90. 

, foundation of Reykjavik by Ingolfr and Leif, 

90. 

, exodus from Norway to, 91. 

, introduction of the Norwegian language and 

eustoms, 91. 

, code of laws of Uffliot the Wise, 91. 

——,, the ancient Althing at Thingvalla, 91, 92. 

, introduction of Christianity into the island, 

92. 

, the golden age of Icelandic literature, 94. 

, history of, annexation of the island to Nor- 

way, 90. 

, its subsequent misfortunes, 95. 

, volcanic eruptions, 95. 

, misery caused by the curse of monopoly, 97. 

, hope for the future of the islanders, 97. 

, account of the Icelanders of the present day, 

98. 

, Skalkott, the former capital of the island, 98. 

——,, the present capital, Reykjavik, 100. 

, State of trade in, 100. 

——., the merchant and the peasant, 101. 

, temperate habits of the people, 101. 

, condition of agriculture, 102. 
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Iceland, a harvest home, 102. 

, winter life, 102, 108, 109. 

, huts of the Icelanders, 102, 103. 

, churches, 104, 

, clergymen all blacksmiths, 101; note, 106; 
their poverty, 106-108. 

, the Iceland poet, John Thorlakson, 107. 

, education of the clergy and children, 108, 109. 
, industry and thirst fcr knowledge of the peo- 
ple, 109 ; their language, 109. 

, the library of Reykjavik, 109. 

——,, the Icelandic Literary Society, 110. 

, Icelandic newspapers, 110. 

, health of the people, 110. 

——,, difficulties and expense of travelling, 110-113. 
muss, eaten and exported by the Icelanders, 
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moss, food for the deer of Spitzbergen, 137. 

, in the treeless zone, 21. 

Idols of the Samoiedes, 180. 

Igloolik, island of, 348. 

lligliuk, the Esquimaux, her intelligence and pas- 
sion for music, 348. 

Indians, Red, their enmity with the Esquimaux, 294. 

, their decimation by smallpox and drunken- 

ness, 308. 

, efforts of the Hudson’s Bay Company to civ- 

ilize them, 312, 313. 

, the beaver skin their standard of exchange 
with the Company, 313. 

Inglefield, Captain, his search for Franklin, 359. 

» his discoveries, 365. 

Ingolfr, the Norwegian varl, his visit to Iceland, 
and foundation of Reykjavik, 90. 

Innuits, the, see also Esquimaux, 433, 467. 

their character, 439, 461. 

amusement of, 440. 

their dwellings, 443, 457, 462. 

distress in winter, 444, 

seal, feasts of, 445, 

mode of capturing seals, 446, 448, 452. 

their dogs, 445, 450, 454. 

their opinion of the bear,- 451. 

mode of hunting the walrus, 454. 

their implements, 456. 

mode of constructing an igloo, 457. 

their use of the reindeer, 458. 

their clothing, 460. 

reindeer feasts, 459. 

food and mode of eating, 460. 

their religious ideas, 460. 

treatment of the sick, 461. 

gradual extinction, 462. 

Insects of Taimurland, 227. 

Irish colonists on the Westman Islands, 115. 

Irkutsk, extreme cold of, 208. 

, Wrangell’s visit to, 233. 

, summer flowers of, 233. 

Tron mines near Drontheim, 124. 

Tsabella, Cape, discovery of, 365. 

Ishemsk, Castrén’s visit to, 174. : 

, the Isprawnik of, and his wife, 174, 176. 

Islands within the Arctic Circle, barren grounds of 
the, 18. 

Isleif, the oldest chronicler of the North, 98. 

Issakow, of Kem, rounds the north-eastern extrem- 
ity of Nova Zembla, 150. 

Itilmenes, cruelty of their conquerors, the Rus- 
sians, 198, 

Ivan Wasiljewitsch I., first Czar of Russia, his de- 
feat of the Tartars, 191. 
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Ivan Wasiljewitsch I., subdues the Great Novgo- 
rod, 191. 

, becomes head of the Greek orthodox Church 

and the first Czar, 192. 

, Chancellor’s visit to him at Moscow, 336. 

Ivan Wasiljewitsch II., his conquest of Kasan, 192. 

, his surname of the Terrible, 192. 

Ivory, fossil, in the islands of New Siberia, 202. 

Iwalo river, in Lapland, Castrén’s journey on the, 
169. 


J. 


JAKOwLeEw family, 219. 

——.,, their enormous wealth in gold mines, 219. 

Jakuts, the, confirmed by the Czar in their posses- 
sions, 199. 

, their snares and traps, 213. 

—., their energy and cunning, 228. 

, their language, origin, character, and person- 

al appearance, 228. 

, their summer and winter huts, 229. 

——,, their horses, 230. 

, their powers of endurance and sharpness of 
vision, 230. 

——,, their manufactures and articles of dress, 231. 

——,, their gluttony, 231. 

——, the universal carriers to the east of the Lena, 
231. 

——, their superstitions, 232. 

——, their offerings of horsehair to the spirit of the 
mountains, 232. 

——,, their songs, 232. 

, wretched condition of the river, 252. 

Jakutsk, mean temperature of, in summer and win- 
ter, 27. 

——, extreme cold of, 208. 

——, gloomy appearance of the town, 233. 

——, trade of, 233. 

Jan Meyen, description of, 146. 

Jelly, made from the horns and claws of the rein- 
deer, 37. 

Jelly-fish (Pleurobrachia pileus) in the sea of Kara, 
151. 

Jenissei river, Castrén’s journey to the, 176. 

Jeniseisk, Castrén’s visit to, 177. 

, the ostrog of, founded, 195. 

Jyrfalcon (Falco gyrfalco), its head-quarters in Ice- 
land, 85. ( 

, former trade in the, 85. 

Jilibeambaertje, or Num, the Supreme Being of the 
Samoiedes, 179. 

“John, Gentleman,” the English pirate, 118. 

John’s, St., capital of Newfoundland, 378. 

Joékuls, or ice-mountains of Iceland, 68. 

Jokulsa i Axarfirdi river, in Iceland, 78. 

Jokulsa river, in Iceland, 78. 

Jones’s Sound, discovery of the entrance to, 343. 

Jukahires, chief resource of those of the Aniuj, 
231. 

——, Jelissei Busa’s residence among the, 195. 


K. 


Kaptan, island of, discovery of the, 202. 

Kaiak, island of, landing of Stella on the, 249. 

‘¢ Kalewala,” Castrén’s Swedish translation of the, 
170. : 

Kamchatka, subjugation of, by the Russians, 198. 

——, cruelty of the conquerors, 198. 
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Kamchatka, Steller’s scientific journey to, 248. 

——,, its climate and fertility, 254. 

——.,, abundance of fish in the rivers, 255. 

——,, bird-catchers of, 255. 

» population, 255. 

—, mountain chain and volcanoes, 256. 

—,, climate and mineral springs, 256. 

— , harbors and population, 256. . 

, healthiness of the people, 257. 

——,, their food, 258. 

——,, their animals, 258, 260. 

——,, character of the people, 260, 261. 

Kane, Dr., his Arctic voyages, 365. 

——,, his account of his first winter in Rensselaer 
Bay, 365. 

——,, his description of the Polar night, 366. 

, his sledge journey along the coast of Green- 

land, 367. 

, his illness on the voyage and recovery, 368. 

——, resolves to winter a second time in Rensselaer 
Bay, 369. 

——,, departure and return of part of his crew, 369, 
370. 

——., sufferings of his party, 371. 

——, abandonment of his ship, and boat journey te 
Upernavik, 371. 

——,, his return to New York, and death, 372. 

Kara Gate, reached by Stephen Burrough, 336. 

Kara, Sea of, 147. 

——, expeditions to the, 147. 

Kasan, Russian conquest of, 192. 

Kellett, Captain, his search for Franklin, 359. 

Kendall, Lieut., his voyage to the Coppermine 
river, 349. 

——., his account of Deception Island, 393. 

Kennedy, William, his search for Franklin, 358. 

——.,, his sledge journey with Bellot, 359. 

Kennedy Channel, Dr. Hayes’s sledge journey 
across, 368. 

— ,, his voyage across, 373. 

Kerguelen Land, climate of, 393. 

Khipsack, destruction of the empire of the Khans 
of, 191. 

King, Captain, his survey of the Magellan Strait, 
415. 

King William’s Island, coast of, traced by Mr, 
Thomas Simpson, 356. 

Klofa jokul, extent of the, 69. 

Knight, John, his melancholy Arctic voyage, 341. 

, murdered by the Esquimaux, 342. 

Koldewey, Captain, his journey towards the North 
Pole, 374. 

Kolwa, Castrén’s visit to, 174. 

Kolyma river, inundations of the, 237. 

Kolymsk, Nishnei, foundation of the town of, 197. 

, Wrangell’s visit to, 234. 

—, situation and climate of, 234. 

——, vegetable and animal life, 235. 

——., population of the district, 236. 

——, dwellings of the Russian residents, 236, 

——, mode of life of the natives, 236, 237. 

—,, their dogs, 236, 237. 

——, berry-gathering in the district, 238. 

, famine of the people, 238. 

, social parties at, 238, 

Koriaks, the, confirmed by the Czar in their pos- 
sessions, 199. 


| Koronnoie Filippowskoi, Von Middendorff’s journey 


to, 221. 
Kostin Schar, visit of Von Baer to, 152. 
, storm in, 152, 
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Kétlugja, eruptions of, since the colonization of 
Iceland, 95, 97. 

Krasnojarsk, Castrén’s visit to, 175, 176. 

, extravagance of the gold aristocracy of, 218. 

Krenitzin, his discovery of the peninsula of Aljaska, 
202. 

Kresdowosdwishensk, produce of the gold mine of, 
218. 

Krisuvik, burning mountains of, 69. 

Krotow, Lieutenant, lost off Nova Zembla, 147. 

Kutchin Indians, their dwelling-place, 331. 

, their personal appearance and dress, 331. 

——,, their medium of exchange, 331, 

——,, their women and children, 332. 

— , their amusements, 332. 

——,, their wars with the Esquimaux, 333. 

——,, their suspicious and timorous lives, 333. 

—— , their mode of pounding the moose-deer, 333, 

——, their frequent distress, 334. 

, their huts, 334. 

Kutchum Khan, his conquest of Siberia, 192. 

, defeated by Yermak the robber, at Toboisk, 
193, 194. 

——, his revenge, 194. 


L. 


LABRADOR, barren lands of, 22. 

, effect of the icy seas and cold currents on the 

climate of, 22. 

, discovered and colonized by Greenlanders, 
330. 

Lachow Islands, discovery of the, 202. 

Lagarfliot river, in Iceland, 78. 

Lakes of Newfoundland, 377. 

Lambert, M. Gustave, his opinion as to the route 
to the Pole, 375. 

Lancaster Sound, discovery of the entrance to, 343. 

Lapps, their history and conversion to Christianity, 
156. 

, poverty and self-denial of their clergy, 157. 

, their ancient gods and present superstitions, 

156, 157. 

Evil Spirit of the woods, 157, 

, sorcery and witcheraft, 158. 

, their personal appearance, 158. 

Lappars, the Fjall, or Mountain Lapps, 159. 

, their dwellings, 159. 

——,, their reindeer pens, 160. 

———., their summer and winter encampments, 161. 

——, their sledges and skates, 161. 

, natural beauties of their country, 162. 

——,, their love of home, 162. 

, their mode of hunting the bear and the wolf, 
163, 164. 

, the wealthy, and their mode of living, 164. 

——,, their annual visits to the fairs, 165. 

——,, their drunkenness, 165. 

their worship of mammon, treasure hoard- 

ing, 165. 

, their fondness for brandy and tobacco, 165. 

——., their affectionate disposition, 166. 

——.,, the Skogslappars, or Forest Lapps, 166. 

, the Fisher, 166. 

Laptew, Lieut. Cheriton, his explorations of the 
coasts of Taimurland, 200. 

, his explorations to the east of the Lena. 200. 

Larch, the, of Siberia, 24. 

’ ‘of the Hudson’ s Bay Territory, 24. 

Lawrence, St., climate and vegetation of the island 
of, 271 
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Lava streams of Iceland, 69, 77. 

, streams of, thrown out by the great eruption 
of Skaptar Jékul, 95-97. 

Laxaa, or Salmon river, abundance of fish caught 
in the, 87. 

Leif, the Norwegian jarl, his visit to Iceland, 90. 

, murdered by his Irish slaves, 91. 

Lemming, its habitat and food. 42. 

, exaggerations of Olaus Magnus and Pontop- 

pidan respecting the, 42. 

, its enemies, and accidents to which it is lia- 

ble, 42. 

of New Siberia, 27. 

of Nova Zembla, 154, 

Lena river, ascended by the Cossacks, 195. 

, importance of the, 17. 

——,, barren grounds near the, 22. 

—-, Wrangell’s journey down the, 233. 

Leprosy, or “ likthra,’’ of Iceland, 110. 

Lichens, gray, of the ‘‘ barren grounds,” 18. 

, food for the reindeer, 27. 

, the Lichen rangiferinus, the food of the rein- 

deer, 36. 

of Nova Zembla, 153. 

of the Pribilow Islands, 271. 

Liddon, Lieut. M., his Arctic voyages, 345. 

Lindenow, Godske, his voyage to Greenland, 383. 

Lion, sea- (Otaria Stelleri), value of the skin of the, 
276. 

, the sea-, of the Antarctic Ocean, 399. 

Lister, Cape, discovery of, 385. 

Lithuania, the elk of, 39. 

Loaisa, Garcia de, his voyage round the globe, 413. 

Lofoten Islands, the, 125. 

, cod-fishery of the, 125, 126. 

Looming objects in the Arctic regions, 55. 

Loschkin, the walrus-hunter, his voyage on the coast 
of Nova Zembla, 147. 

Lostadius, the Lapp priest, his self-denial and pov- 
erty, 157. 

Loucheux, See Kutchin Indians, 

Louis-Philippe Terre, discovery of, 402. 

Lovunnen, puffins of, 125. 

Lowenorn, his voyage to Greenland, 385. 

Liitke, Admiral, his endeavors to penetrate along 
the coast of Nova Zembla, 147. 

Lychnis, purple, of the Arctic regions, 20. 

Lynx, Canada, or pishu (yn Canadensis), 317. 

, Value of the fur of the, 212, 317. 

Lyon, Captain, his unsuccessful voyage, 348. 


M. 


Mackenzin, Alexander, his voyages of discovery 
in North America, 308. 

Mackenzie river, importance of the, 17. 

, forests and barren lands near the, 22. 

, influence of the southerly winds on the tem. 

perature of the valley of the, 27. 

, discovery of the, 308. 

Maesnikow, Nikita, his gold-fields in Eastern Sibe- 
ria, 214, 217, 218. 

Magdalena Bay, description of, 133, 

Magellan, Strait of, 408. 

——, description of the, 408. 

, entrances to, 409. 

, opening into the Pacific, 411. 

, discovery of the, by Magellan, 418, 

, Sir J. Narborough’s chart, 414. 

——, Captains King and Fitzroy’s surveys of, 415, 
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Mager%, island of, 129. 

Magicians of the Samoiedes, 180, 181. 

ibaa Lieutenant, his gold mine of Olginsk, 

18. 

Maelstrom, the, 126. 

Mammoth, fossil remains of the, in New Siberia, 
202. 

Man, his difficulty in establishing a footing in the 
Arctic regions, 17. 

, how he is able to stand the rigors of an Arc- 
tic winter, 28. 

Maps of the Esquimaux, 302. 

Mariinsk, station of, built by the Russians, 196. 

, gold mine of, 217. 

Marshes of Newfoundland, 377. 

Marten, pine (Martes abietum), the, 316. 

, value of the fur of the, 316. 

Mary Minturn river, flowers of, 20. 

Matiuschkin, his sledge journey over the Polar Sea, 
241. 

Matoschkin Schar, visits to, 147-152. 

Matthew, St., island of, inhospitable character of 
the, 271. 

Mitthew’s Straits, visited by Rosmysslow, Pach- 
tussow, and Herr von Baer, 147-152. 

Mctlintock, Lieut. (now Sir Leopold), his search 
for Franklin, 360. 

, his voyage in the “‘ Fox,” and discovery of 
the fate of Franklin and his companions, 362-364. 

McClure, Captain, his search for Franklin, 359-261. 

, his discovery of the north-west passage, 360. 

Mecham, Lieut., his search for Franklin, 360. 

Mediterranean, dried codfish sent to the, 129. 

Medusz, enormous numbers of, in the Polar world, 
59. 

, in the seas off Spitzbergen, 133. 

Melville Bay, enormous glaciers of, 49, 50. 

Melville Island, discovery of, 345. 

Mentschikoff, Prince, his exile and death in Siberia, 
205. 

—, his son restored to the honors of his house, 
205. 

Mercy Bay, discovery of, 361. 

Mercy, harbor of, 412. 

Middendorff, Von, his adventures in Taimurland, 
220. 

——, his visit to the Chatanga river, 221. 

, his journey down the Taimur river to the 

Polar Sea, 221-223. ' 

, his return journey and illness, 223-225. 

—-, gratitude of the Samo‘edes, 224. 

, his observations on the climate and natural 
productions of Taimurland, 225. 

Midnight, silence of, in Spitabergen, 135. 

Milk of the reindeer, 36. 

Minerals of Iceland, 88. 

Mink (Vison Americanus), value of the fur of the, 
316, : 

Misery, Mount, 145. 

Mollusca, small, of the Polar Seas, 59, 

Moonlight nights in the Arctic regions, 32, 33. 

Morse. See Wairus. 

Morton, one of Kane’s crew, 368, discovers 
Washington land, 869, Hall’s last exped.,759. 

Mosquitoes of Nishne-Kolymsk, 239. 

Mosses, dingy, of the ‘‘ barren grounds,” 18. 

—— of Nova Zembla, 153. 

—— of the Pribilow Islands, 270, 271. 

Mourawieff, Count Nicholas, his annexation of the 
Amoor, 196. 

Mouse, field, of Spitzbergen, 137. 
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Muchamor, the fungus, used as food by the Kam- 
chatkans, 258. 

Mud-springs, boiling, of Iceland, 70. 

Minich, Marshal, his exile to Siberia, 205. 

, his return and subsequent life, 206. 

Munk, Jens, his voyages, 3&3. 

Munkholm, castle of, 124. 

Murderers, treatment of, in Russia, 206. 

Muscovy Company, its endeavors to discover a 
north-east passage to India, 336. 

Musk-ox (Ovibos moschatus), description of the, 40. 

, its former and present habitat, 40, 41. 

Musquash, musk-rat, or ondatra (Fiber zibethicus), 
317. 

——,, villages, 318. 

——, modes of catching the animal, 318. 

, value of the fur of the, 318. 

Mussels on the coast of Greenland, 59. 

Myvatn, ducks of the, 84. 


N. 


Nappopr, the Norwegian pirate, his discovery of 
Iceland, 89. 

Namar, or boiling mud-springs of Iceland, 70. 

Narborough, Sir John, his chart of the Strait of 
Magellan, 414. 

Narwhal, or sea-unicorn, domain of the, 60. 

, its tusk, 61. 

, Greenland fishery of the, 387. 

Narym, Castrén’s visit to, 175. 

Necromancy of the Samoiedes, 180. 

Nertschinsk, treaty of, 196. 

——, criminals at the mines of, 206. 

Ness, Castrén’s visit to the Samoiede village of, 172. 

Newfoundland, discovered and colonized by Green- 
landers, 335. 

; its desolate appearance, 376. 

, its forests, marshes, and barrens, 376, 377. 

, its lakes and ponds, 877, 378. 

, its fur-bearing animals, 378. 

——,, its reindeer and wolves, 378. 

, its climate and inhabitants, 578. 

, its capital, St. John’s, 378, 379. 

——,, history of the island, 379. 

——.,, taken possession of by the English, 379. 

, tight of the French and Americans to fish 

on the banks of, 379. 

, the French town of Placentia, 379. 

——, the whole island ceded to England, 379. 

——, importance of the cod-fisheries, 379. 

——, the great banks of, 380. 

, account of the mode of fishing, 380. 

, fogs and storms, 380, 381, 

, seal-catching, 381. 

Newspapers of Iceland, 110. 

Night of a Polar winter, Kane’s description of, 366. 

Nicolayevsk, station of, built by the Russians, 196. 

Noiba, gold-diggings on the, 216. 

Norfolk Bay, position and fur-trade of, 272. 

North-eastern route to India and China, Sebastian 
Cabot’s idea of, 335. 

, attempts to discover it, 335-337. 

North Pole, the first attempt to sail across the, 342. 

, the plan first suggested by Thorne, 342, 

, Scoresby’s near approach to the, 314 

——, Parry’s boat and sledge journey towards the, 
350. 

, Dr. Hayes’s opinion as to the practicability 

of reaching the, across Kennedy Channel, 374. 
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North Pole, opinions of other scientific authorities 
as to the best way to reach, 374. 

North-west passage +o India, attempts to discover 
the, 342, 343. 

—— , M‘Clure’s discovery of the, 360. 

Company of Canada, formation and trade of 
the, 307. 

— , its wars with the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and final amalgamation, 308-310. 

Northumberland Sound, temperature of, 28. 

Notothenia, the, of the Antarctic seas, 400. 

Norway, the lemming of the Dovrefjeld, in, 42. 

, an absolute monarchy established by Harold 

Haarfager in, 90. 

, causes of the mild climate of the coast of, 121. 

, condition of the soil, and of the cultivators 

of it, 121-123. 

, constitution of, and education of the people, 

12H 

, population of, 121. 

, coast scenery of, 123, 

——,, Drontheim and its industry, 124, 

—., birds of the coast of, 124, 125. 

, the herring and cod fisheries of, 125-128. 

Nova Zembla, investigations of the shores of, 147. 

, circumnavigated by Pachtussow, 147, 148. 

, meteorological observations of Ziwolka, 150. 

—,, the climate of, 151. 

——, Von Baer’s scientific journey, 151. 

, scientific results of his journey, 152, 153. 

, vegetation of, 153. 

, solitude and silence of, 154. 

, rarity of insects in, 154. 

, lemmings and foxes of, 154. 

—., birds of, 154, 

, other animals of, 154, 155. 

, wintering of the Dutch under Barentz at, 340. 

Novgorod, the Great, subdued by the Czar Ivan L., 
OL 

Nowodsikoff, Michael, his discoveries, 201. 

Nudibranchiata, enormous numbers of, in the Polar 
seas, 59. 

Nullipores on the coast of Greenland, 59. 

Nun, or Jilibeambaertje, the Supreme Being of the 
Samoiedes, 179. 


O. 


Oxsporsk, Castrén’s visit to, 174. 

—, description of the town, 188. 

——. the fair at, 189. 

Obi river, importance of, 17. 

, barren grounds near the, 22. 

—, its importance to the Ostiaks, 185, 

—, Castrén’s journey to the, 174. 

——., misery caused by the overflow of the, 175. 

, inhabitants of the banks of the, 175. 

Ochota river, the, 246, 

Ochotsk, sea of, reached by a party of Cossacks, 
195. 

——,, description of the town, 246. 

Olaf Truggeson, King of Norway, sends a mission- 
ary to Iceland, 93, 94. 

Olginsk, gold mine of, 218. 

Olonez, number of bears killed for their skins every 
year in, 212. 

Ommaney, Captain, his search for Franklin, 857. 

——, his discovery of Franklin’s first winter-quar- 
ters, 357. 

Onkilon, or sedentary Tchuktchi, 267. 

——, their mode of life, 267. 


INDEX. 


Oraefa Jékul, height of, 69. 

——, eruptions of, since the colonization of Iceland, 
95. 

Orange Island, visited by Barentz, 339. 

Ore. See Grampus. 

Osborne, Captain Sherard, his opinion as to the 
method of reaching the North Pole, 374. 

Ostiaks, their fishing-grounds on the Obi, 175. 

——, their summer huts and mode of life, 185, 186. 

——, their poverty, 186. 

— , their winter huts, 186. 

——, their attachment to their ancient customs, 
186, 187. 

——,, their clans, and princes, or chieftains, 187. 

.—., their excellence as archers, 187.. 

— , their personal appearance, and customs, 188. 

——, annual tribute levied by Yermak, the robber, 
on them, 194. 

—,, confirmed by the Czar in the possession of 
their lands, 199. 

Ostrich, Darwin’s, of Patagonia, 420, 

Ostrownoje, town and fair of, 263-265. 

Otter, the sea-, or kalan (Enhydrvs lutris), value of 
the fur of the, 211, 212. 

——,, description of, 211. 

——, chase of the, in Kamchatka, 258, 

—— hunting of the Aleuts, 273. 

Otter, the fish- (Lutra Canudensis), 317. 

——,, fur of the, 317. 

Owl, its favorite food, 43, 

——, its winter in the highest latitudes, 43. 

Ox, the, in Iceland, 80. 

Oyster, most northerly limit where found, 126. 


F: 


Pacutussow, his circumnavigation of the southern 
island of Nova Zembla, 148. 

. his second voyage and death, 149, 150. 

Pack-ice, 46. ; 

, its tendency to separate in calm weather, 54, 

Paikoff, his discovery of the Fox Islands, 201. 

Parrots of Patagonia, 420. 

Parry, Lieut. W. E. (afterwards Admiral Sir), his 
Arctic voyages, 344. 

, his second voyage, 348. 

——, his third voyage, 349. 

——,, abandonment of the ‘‘ Fury,” 349. 

ee his boat and sledge journey towards the Pole, 
350. 

——, his subsequent career, 351. 

Parry, Mount, discovery of, 369. 

——-, Dr. Hayes’s journey to, 373, 374. 

——, Mountains, discovery of the, 403. 

Pisina river, scanty population of the, 220. 

Patagonia, Captain Fitzroy’s survey of, 415. 

——,, the people of, 417, 420. 

—,, difference of climate between the east and 
west, 417. 

——,, aridity of the east of, 417, 418. 

——, large rivers of, 418. 

——., animals of, 418, 419. 

——, introduction of the horse, 424. 

——,, fashions of the Patagonians, 421. 

——,, their religious ideas, 421. 

——., their superstitions and astronomi¢al knowls 
edge, 422. 

~—, their division into tribes, 422. 

——-, their huts, 422. 

——, their trading routes, 423, 


INDEX. 


Patagonians, their system of government, and great 
cacique, 423. 

, their arms, amusements, and character, 424. 

Paul, St., climate of the island, 271. 

——.,, chase of the sea-bear on the, 313. 

Paul the First, discovery of the Island of, 274. 

Pekan, or woodshock (Jartes Canadensis), fur of 
the, 316. 

Penas, gulf of, glacier at the, 394. 

Penguin, the, of the Antarctic seas, 395. 

‘ , its food, 397. 

Penny, Master, his search for Franklin, 357, 358. 

Peruvian current, influence of the, 394. 

Petermann, Dr. Augustus, his view of the route to 
the Pole, 374. 

Petrel, the giant (Procellaria gigantea), of the An- 
tarctic seas, 394. 

Petropavlosk, its population, 257. 

, unsuccessful attack of the English and French 
on, 256. 

Petschora river, 149. 

Philip’s bay, 409. 

Phipps, Captain (afterwards Lord Mulgrave), his 
voyage to discover the north-west passage, 344. 

Pipit (Anthus pratensis), the, of Iceland, 81. 

Plachina, Castrén’s residence and study at, 176. 

Plover island, discovery of, 360. 

Plovers of Iceland, 81. 

Poland, the elk of, 39, 40. 

Pole, North, probable condition of the land (if any) 
at the, 27. 

Popow, Fedor, his discovery of the gold fields of 
Eastern Siberia, 214. 

Population of Norway, 122. 

Potato, cultivation of, in Norway, 124. 

Pribilow Islands, climate of, 271. 

, sea-lions and guillemots of, 271. 

——, chase of the sea-bear, 274. 

Prontschischtschew, ‘his fruitless endeavors to dou- 
ble the capes of Taimurland, 200. 

, death of him and his wife, 20. 

Prussia, East, the elk of, 39, 40. 

Ptarmigan (Lagopus albus), its residence in the high- 
est latitudes in winter, 43, 

of Spitzbergen, 137. 

——, its summer visits to Taimurland, 227. 

— in the Tundra in summer, 19. 

Pteropods, food for the Greenland whale, 60. 

Puffins of Lovunnen island, 125. 

, mode of catching them, 125. 

Punta Arenas, colony of Germans at, 416. 

Pustosersk, visit of Castrén to, 171, 173. 

Pym, Lieut., his sledge journey of search for Frank- 
lin, 360. 


R. 


Racoon (Procyon jotor), 315, 378. 

, value and trade in the skins of the, 316. 

Rae, Dr., his search for Sir John Richardson, 357. 

——,, his discoveries in the Arctic seas, 357. 

——., his discovery of the fate of Franklin and his 
crew, 362. 

Raipass, copper mines at, 128. 

Ranunculus,’ snow (Ranunculus nivalis), of Nova 
Zembla, 153. 

Rat, musk-. See Musquash. 

Ravens of Iceland, 84. 

., in Scandinavian mythology, 84, 85, 

———, superstitions of the Icelanders respecting the, 
85. 
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Razor-bill, its nests on the most northern rocks, 67. 

Red-knife Indians, their hunting-grounds, 327. 

Red-pole, the, of Spitzbergen, 137. 

Red river colony, destruction of the, 808. 

Red sharks of Iceland, 81. 

Reindeer, its summer and winter quarters in the 
Arctic regions, 19. 

—, food found by the, in Spitzbergen, 27. 

——, its importance to man in the northern regions, 
34. 

——.,, its formation and adaptation to the circum- 
stances in which it is placed, 34. 

——,, clattering sound of its feet, 34. 

——,, its antlers, 34, 

—, its young, 35. 

——,, its milk, 36. 

—, its food and olfactory powers, 36. 

——,, the caribou of North America, 36. 

——,, its geographical range in the Old and New 
World, 36. 

—, its love of a cold climate, 36. 

, its services to man, 37. 

——,, its enemies, and disorders to which it is lia- 
ble, 37, 38. 

——.,, a nuisance in Iceland, 81. 

— of Spitzbergen, 137. 

——, the, pens of the Lapps, 160. 

——, milking the, 160. 

——,, the, sledges of the Lapps, 161. 

, attempt made to acclimatize the, in Scotland, 
162. 

——,, ravages of wolves in herds of, 164. 

——, rich Lapp owners of herds of, 164. 

——, Lapp mode of killing the, 164. 

——, its two annual migrations, 237. 

— hunts of the Jukahires of the Aniuj, 237, 238. 

races of the Techuktchi, 266. 

—— hunting of the Esquimaux, 295. 

——., the Kutchin Indian mode of pounding the, 
333. 

, chase of the, in Greenland, 388. 

Rensselaer bay, temperature of, in mid-winter, 19, 
20. 

, Kane’s winters at, 365, 369. 

Resanow, Jakin, his gold-fields, 214. 

‘* Rescue,” wreck of the, 440. 

Reykjahlid, boiling mud-caldrons of, 70. 

Reykjavik, mean annual temperature of, 78. 

——,, the present capital of Iceland, 91. 

——, account of, 99, 100. 

—-, the annual fair of, 100. 

, salary of the bishop of, 106. 

——., schools and library of, 108, 109. 

——, the Icelandic Literary Society, 110. 

Rhinoceros remains found on the coast of North- 
ern Siberia, 203. 

Richardson, Dr. (afterwards Sir John), his Arctie 
land voyages, 346, 349. 

, dreadful sufferings of the party, 346, 347. 

——,, his search for Sir John Franklin, 356. 

Rivers discharging their waters into the Polar 
ocean, 17. 

— of Iceland, 78. 

Rocky Mountains, the wild sheep of the, 41. 

Roebuck, near Lake Baikal, 40. 

Rorquals, or fin-whales, habitat and size of the, 60. 

——, their food, 60. 

Rosmysslow, his investigations of the shores of 
Nova Zembla, 147. 

Ross, Capt. (afterwards Sir John), Arctic voyages 
of, 344. 
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Ross, Sir John, bis second journey, 351. 

—,, his five years in the Arctic Ocean, 351-354. 

——,, his return home and honors, 34. 

—,, Sir James, his Arctic voyages, 351. 

——, his search for Franklin, 357. 

—, his discoveries in the Antarctic Ocean, 402. 

collision between his ships, the ‘* Erebus” 
and ‘“ Terror,” 405, 406. 

——, his danger between two icebergs, 406. 

Rum, effects of, on an Iceland clergyman, 101. 

Rupert’s Land, held by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
310. 

Russia, character of the conifer of, 23, 24. 

——,, the elk of the woods of the northern parts of, 
40. 

— , conquest of, by the Tartars under Baaty 
Khan, 191. 

, liberated from the Tartar yoke by Ivan I., 

191. 

, advances of, in Siberia, 195. 

, annexes the country of the Amoor, 196. 

——., condition of the natives under the yoke of, 
197, 198. 

—, exiles from, to Siberia, 204-206. 

——, value of the skins annually imported by, 212, 
213. 

——,, life and dwellings in Nishne-Kolymsk, 236. 

——,, first treaty of commerce between England 
and, 336. 

——, Company, patent granted to the, to fish off 
Greenland, 138. 

Russian Fur Company, account of the, and its trade, 
272. 


8. 

Sasrne, Mount, discovery of, 402. 

Sable, value of the, to the Cossack conquerors of 
Siberia, 195. 

——, importance and beauty of the fur of the, 209. 

, hunting, 210. 

Sabrina Land, discovery of, 401, 402. 

Sagamen, or historians, of Iceland, 94. 

Sajan Mountains, Castrén’s journey over the, 177. 

Salmon, Alpine (Salmo alpinus), immense numbers 
of, in Nova Zembla, 155. 

Salmon, shoals of, in the rivers of the Arctic regions, 
19. 

——,, abundance of, in Iceland, 87. 

——, of the Sea of Ochotsk, 246, 247. 

——, abundance of, in Kamchatka, 255. 


Samoiedes, European, Castrén’s journey among the, | 


170. 
——, their drunkenness, 171. 
——,, their impatience of confinement, 171-173. 
— , their barbarism, 179. 
, their Supreme Being, Num, or Jilibeambaert- 
je, 179. 
, their recourse to incantations, 180. 
——, their idols, 180, 181. 
——, their reverence paid to the dead, 181. 
——, their mode of taking an oath, 182. 
——,, their personal appearance and habits, 182. 
——, their wealth in reindeer, 183, 184. 
——,, their entire number in Europe and Asia, 184, 
, their traditions of ancient heroes, 184. 


——, confirmed by the Czar in their possessions, | 


199. 

, the companions of Von Middendorff on his 
journey, 221, 225. 

Simund Frode, his Icelandic works, 94. 


INDEX. 


Sand-bee (Andrena) of Nova Zembla, 154. 

Sand-reed bread used in Iceland, 79. 

Sarmiento, Pedro, his voyage, 414. 

Sawina river, 148. 

Saxifragas, the, of the treeless zone, 20. 

Scalds, or bards, of Iceland, 94. 

Scandinavia, character of the conifere of, 22. 

Schalaurow, his journeys on the coast of Siberia, 
201. 

Scharostin, his residence at Spitzbergen, 142. 

Schelagskoi, Cape, rounded by Count Michael Stad- 
uchin, 197. 

——,, reached by Schalaurow, 201. 

‘Scoresby, Dr., his visit to Spitzbergen, 132. 

——., Captain, his near approach to the North Pole, 
344. 

——,, his voyage to Greenland, 385, 386. 

| Scotia, Nova, discovered and colonized by Green- 
landers, 335. 

Scurvy in Spitzbergen, 140-142. 

| , preservative against, 141. 

'—_—, Lapp mode of preventing the, 166. 

| Sea, influence of the, on the severity of the Arctic 
winter, 27. 

Sea, Antarctic, compared with the Arctic regions, 
391. 

| _—, absence of vegetation in the, 391. 

——,, causes of the inferiority of the Antarctic cli- 
mate, 391, 392. 

——, immensity of the icebergs of the, 392. 

| ——, the Peruvian current, 394. 

——,, birds of the coasts, 394. 

—, cetaceans, 397-399. 

—, Austral fishes, 400. 

—,, voyages of discovery, 401. 

, storms and pack-ice, 404 e¢ seq. 

| Seas, Arctic, dangers peculiar to the, 45. 

, floating masses of ice, 45, 46. 

—, ice-blink, 54. 

——,, summer fogs, 54. 

——,, clearness of the atmosphere and apparent near- 
ness of objects, 55, 

, phenomena of reflection and refraction of the 
atmosphere, 55. 

——, causes which prevent the accumulation of 
Polar ice, 55-57. 

, the animals cf the, 40, 48, 44, 59. 

, Russian discoveries off the Siberian coast, 201 

et seq. 

, Von Middendorff’s journey down the Taimur 

river to the Polar sea, 221. 

, Wrangell’s nights on the Polar sea, 239. 

, his observations on the Polar sea, 240. 

——,, Matiuschkin’s sledge journey, 241. 

, voyages of the English and Dutch, 335 ¢ 
seq. 

Sea-bear of Bering’s sea, 62. 

Sea-eagles of the coast of Norway, 125. 

Sea-elephant of the Antarctic Ocean, 398, 399. 

| Sea-gulls of the coast of Norway, 124, 125. 

| Sea-lion of Bering sea, 62. 

of the Pribilow Islands, 271. 

Seal-fishing at Spitzbergen, 142. 

of Nova Zembla, 155. 

hunts of the Esquimaux, 295, 296. 

catching at Newfoundland, 381. 

hunting on the coasts of Greenland, 384, 446.. 

Seals, the, of the Polar seas, 62. 

, their uses to man, 62, 446, 

——.,, the Antarctic, 399, 400. 

——,, their igloos, 449. 


| 


| 
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Sea-otter, value of the skin and former numbers of 
the, 201, 202. 

Sedyer river, romantic scenery of the, 410, 

Semple, Governor, murder of, 303. 

Sertularians on the coasts of Greenland, 59. 

S»rvice-trees in the Arctic regions, 24. 

Shark, basking, on the northern coasts of Iceland, 

, its uses to the islanders, 87. 

, oil manufactured from its liver, 87. 

, the northern (Scymrus microcephalus), abund- 

ance of, off Spitzbergen, 137. 

, fishery of, on the coast of Greenland, 387. 

Sheep, wild (Ovts muntana), of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, description of the, 41. 

, the, of Iceland, and their enemies, 80. 

. mode of shecep-shearing, 80. 

Shetland Islands, New, account of the, 392, 393. 

Shrimps off Spitzbergen, 133, 

Siberia, extent of the treeless zone of, 22. 

, character of the conifere of, 23, 24. 

——,, the elk of, 39. 

——,, the roebuck and red deer of, 40. 

——,, the argali, or wild sheep of, 41. 

——, the white dolphin in the rivers of, 61. 

, conquest of, by the Cossacks, for the Rus- 

sians, 193, 194. 

, final conquest of, by the Russians, and foun- 

dation of Tobolsk, 195 et seq. 

, condition of the natives of, under the dominion 

of Russia, 197, 198. 

, scientific expeditions sent to, 200 e¢ seq. 

, its past ages, 203. 

, its extent and capabilities, 204. 

——,, the exiles sent there, 204-206. 

, their condition there, 206. 

, condition of the West Siberian peasants, 207, 

208. 

, resources of the country, 208. 

, extremes of heat and cold, 208. 

——.,, fur-bearing animals, 209 e¢ seq. 

——,, the gold-fields of Eastern, and the miners, 214— 
216. 

, value of the produce of some of the mines, 

217, 218: 

, entire value of the produce of gold in 1856 

and 1860, 218. 

, luxury and extravagance caused by the 

wealthy gold speculators, 218, 219. 

, the gold of the Ural, 219. 

-——, New, lemmings of, 27. 

, discovery of the islands of, 201, 202. 

, fossil ivory of, 202. 

Sibir, the capital of the Tartars in Siberia, 192. 

, taken by Yermak, the robber, for the Czar, 
194. 

Simpson, Mr. Thomas, his Arctic land voyage, 355. 

, his discoveries, 356. 

, assassinated, 356. 

Sirowatsky, his discovery of the Archipelago of 
New Siberia, 208. 

Skalholt, the ancient capital of Iceland, account of, 
98. 

——, its present condition, 99. 

-——, its meadow lands and scenery, 99. 

Skapiar jokul, 69 

——., the great eruption of, in 1783, 95. 

Skates of Lapps, 161. 

Skeidara, Mr. Holland’s journey across the, 111, 112. 

Skjalfandafijot river in Iceland, 78. 

Skogslappar, or Forest Lapps, account of the, 166. 
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Sledges of the Lapps, 161. 

——,, the sacred sledge, Hahengau, of the Samoi- 
edes, 180. 

Smith’s Sound, temperature of, 27. 

, icebergs formed in, 48. 

, discovery of the entrance to, 343, 365. 

‘Smoke, valley of,” in Iceland, 70. 

Snorri Sturleson, the Herodotus of the North, ac- 
count of him and his ‘‘ Heimskringla,” 94, 95. 

Snow-buntings of the ‘‘ barren grounds,” 18. 

Snow, its protection of the vegetation of the Arctic 
regions, 19. 

, warmth caused by, 19. 

, no land yet found covered to the water’s edve 

with eternal snow, 27. 

» amount of the fall of, in Taimurland, 225, 226. 

» probable diminution of the fall of, advancing 

towards the pole, 226. 

, its protection against cold, 226. 

Socialism among the Dog-rib Indians, 329. 

Solfataras of Iceland and Sicily compared, 88. 

Solovetskoi, convent of, 180. 

Sorcery of the Laplanders, 158. 

, of the Samofedes, 180. 

Spain, salted cod-fish imported into, 129. 

Spasy, produce of the gold mine of, 218. 

Spirits, invisible, of the Samoiedes, 180, 181. 

Spitzbergen, flowers of, 20. 

, vast fields of ice in the plateau of, 27. 

, food of the reindeer of, 27. 

——. proofs of a former milder climate in, 29, 30. 

——., birds of, 48, 44. 

, apparent nearness of objects at, in clear 

weather, 54. 

, the walrus of the coast of, 64. 

——., description of the archipelago of, 181, 182. 

——, the west coast, 132. 

, Scoresby’s ascent of a mountain, and excur- 

sion along the coast, 132, 133. 

, Magdalena bay, 133-136. 

, Ice-cliffs and avalanches of ice, 135. 

, scientific exploring expeditions sent to, 136. 

——., flora and fauna of, 136, 137. 

——, fisheries of, 139. 

, coal and drift-wood of, 137, 138. 

, history of, 138. 

, attempts made to cclonize it, 139 -141. 

——, Russian hunters’ mode of wintering at, 142. 

—— ,, walrus and seal-fishing at, 142. 

, discovery of, 340. 

Spout, the, of Newfoundland, 376. 

Springs, hot, of Iceland, 70. 

, the Geysir, 71. 

, the Strokkr, 72. 

Spruce fir of the Hudson’s Bay territory, 24. 

Squirrel, value of the fur of the, 212. 

Stadolski Island, visit of Pachtussow to, 148. 

Staduchin, Count Michael, his foundation of tly 
town of Nishnei-Kolymsk, 196, 197. 

navigates the sea eastward of Cape Schelag 
skoi, 197. 

Stawinen river, 148. 

Steller, G. W., notice of him, 248. 

——, his scientific journey to Kamchatka, 248. 

, il-treated by Bering, 250. 

—— , his sufferings on Bering’s Island, 251. 

——, death of his commander, Bering, 202. 

——., his return to Kamchatka, 252. 

——, persecuted by the Siberian authorities, 253 

, his death, 233. 

Stockfish of Iceland, 87. 
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Storms on the White Sea, 169. 

of the Tundras, 172, 173. 

of the Arctic zone, 225, 226, 

off Newfoundland, ¢81. 

in the Antarctic ocean, 404, 405. 

, the williwaws, or hurricane squalls, of the 
Strait of Magellan, 412. 

Strogonoff, foundation of the Russian family of, 192, 
193. 

Strokkr, description of the, 72. 

Strongbow Indians of the Rocky Mountains, the, 
BW 

Sukkertoppen, seen by Davis, 337. 

Sulphur of Iceland, 88. 

, compared with that of Sicily, 88. 

Summer,the perpetual daylight of, 26. 

. fogs of, 54. 

in Taimurland, 225, 

Sun, the midnight, effect of, on icebergs, 50-52. 

Sunset, magnificence of a, 32. 

Surgut, Castrén’s visit to, 175. 

Surts-hellir, or caves of Surtur, description of, 77. 

Suslik, the, of Siberia, 212. 

, value of its fur, 212. 

Svatoinoss, Cape, fossil ivory at, 202. 

Sviatoi-noss, doubled by the Russians, 200. 

Swans of Iceland, 81, 84. 


T. 


Tasry, the imaginary Cape, of the Dutch naviga- 
tors, 339. 

Tadibes, or sorcerers of the Samoiedes, 180. 

, their dress and incantations, 180. 

Tagilsk, Nishne, the gold-producing town of, 219. 

Taiga, melancholy character of the, 230. 

, gold-fields of the, 213. 

Taimur Lake, visited by Lieut. Laptew, 200. 

, storm on the, 223. 

Taimur river, visited by Lieut, Laptew, 200. 

, Von Middendorft’s journey to the, 221-223, 

Taimurland, endeavors of Prontschischtschew to | 
double the capes of, 200 | 

, Middendorff’s adventures in, 220, 221. 

, his observations on the climate and natural | 

productions of, 225, 

, amount of the fall of snow in, 225, 226. 

Tana river, discovery of the, by Jelissei Busa, 195. 

Tarn Mount, Darwin’s ascent of, 411. 

Tartars, their subjection of the Russians, 191. 

driven out by Ivan [L., 191. 

permanently overthrown by Ivan II., 19%. 

Tattooing, Cree Indian mode of, 323. 

Tchendoma, the, visited by Jelissei Busa, 195. 

Tchuktchi, barren grounds in the land of the, 21, 
22. 

——,, the land of the. 262. 

——,, pipes of, 264. 

——,, their short summer, 262. 

cere tiewr independence and commercial enterprise, 
263, 

ladies, Matiuschkin’s visit to some, 265. 

, amusements of the people, 266. 

——., the wandering and sedentary, 267. 

——.,, their mode of life, 267. 

, population of the land of the, 267. 

Tea-parties at Nishne-Kolymsk, 238. 


Temperature of Rensselaer bay in mid-winter, 19, . 


20. 
, effect of the sea on, of the Arctic regions, 27. 
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Temperature, influence of the winds on, 27. 

, former milder, of the Arctic regions, 29. 

, probable causes of the changes in the Arctic 
climate, 29. 

, the lowest ever felt by man, 28. 

, how man is enabled to bear extraordinary low, 
28. 


of Iceland at different places, 78. 

Tennyson’s Monument, Dr, Kane’s description of, 
367. 

Terror, Mount, 403. 

Terski Lapps, Castrén’s attempted journey to the, 
170. 

Thangbrand, Christian missionary to Iceland, 93. 
94, 

Thingvalla, plain of, 76. 

, site of the ancient Icelandic Althing at, 91, 

92. 

, pastor of, 104. 

——.,, church of, 105. 

Thingvalla Lake, in Iceland, 92. 

Thiorsa river, in Iceland, 78. 

Thorlakson, Jon, the poet of Iceland, account of 
him and his works, 107. 

Thorne, Robert, his suggestion for sailing across the 
North Pole, 342. 

Thorwald the traveller, the first Christian Icelander, 
his career, 92, 93. 

Tides, effect of the, in preventing the accumulation 
of Polar ice, 57. 

Tinné Indians, defeated by the Crees, 319. 

, their retaliation, 320. 

——,, their wars with the Blackfeet, 320. 

——.,, their wigwamsg, or tents, 324. 

, various tribes of the, and their range, 327. 

, their appearance, manners, and customs, 327- 

329. 

, improvements in their condition, 329, 330. 

, their wives and children, 330. 

, their cruelty to the aged, 330. 

Tjumen, the first settlement of Russians in Siberia, 
195. 

, Steller’s grave at, 253. 

Tobacco, fondness of the Lapps for, 165, 167. 

. eagerness of the wild tribes of the North for, 
264, 

Tobolsk, battle of, 193, 195. 

, foundation of the city of, 195. 

, condition of the southern part, 207, 208, 

Tolstoi Ness, Castrén’s visit to, 177. 

Tolstych, Adrian, his discoveries, 201. 

Tomsk, criminals of, 206, 207. 

Tornea, reindeer gloves of, 37. 

Torsteinson Jon, the martyr of the Westman Isl- 
ands, 118. 


| Tookoolito, 442, 466, 758, 759, 761. 


Train-oil of Troms6, 128. 

Transbaikalia, Castrén’s visit to, 177. 

Travelling in Iceland, 110, 111. 

Treeless zone of Europe, Asia, and America, 18-22. 

Treurenberg bay, deer of, 137. 

Trélladyngja, eruptions of, since the colonization of 
Iceland, 95. 

Trons6, cod-fishery and cod-liver oil of, 128. 

, description of the town and island, 128. 

Tschirigow, his voyages, 201. 

Tucutuco (Ctenomys Magellanica), the, of Patagonia, 
419. 

Tundri, or barren grounds of the Arctic regions, 18, 
19: 


of the European Samojedes, 171. 
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Tundri, storms of the Tundras, 172. 

Tung-ower, or hot spring at Reikholt, in Iceland, 
70. ; | 

Tungusi, the, their relationship to the Mantchou, 
244, 

, their conquests and final subjugation by the 

Russians, 244. 

, their intellectual development, 244. 

——., their tribes and population, 244, 

——,, their wretchedness, 244. 

, their manners and customs, 245, 

Tunguska river, gold-fields of the Upper, 214. 

Turkey-buzzard, the, of Patagonia, 419. 

Turuchansk, Castrén’s visits to, 176, 177. 

Tyndall glacier, enormous size of, 50. 


U. 


Urr ior the Wise, his first code of laws in Iceland, 
91. 

Unalaschka, climate of, 269. 

, vegetation of, 269, 270. 

, people of, 273. 

Union, Cape, Dr. Hayes’s sledge voyage to, 373, 374. 

United States, right of, to fish on the banks of New- 
foundland, 379. 

Ural Mountains, Castrén’s passage of the, 174. 

, first discovery of goldin the, 214. 

» quantity of gold found in the, 219. 

Ustsylmsk, Castrén’s visit to, and ill-treatment at, 
173, 174. 

Utzjoki, the pastor of, 169. 

Uusa river, Castrén’s journey up the, 174. 


Ws 


VAAGE, cod-fishery of, 126. 

, ancient importance of, 126. 

Vancouver's Island, placed under the management 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 310. 

Vapor baths of the Cree Indians, 324. 

Vare, the, of Norway, 124. 

Vegetation, protection afforded by snow to, 19. 

, distinctive characters of the Arctic forests, 

22-24. 

of the ‘barren grounds,” 18, 21, 22. 

, length of time necessary for the formation of 

even small stems of trees in the Arctic regions, 

25. 

, harmless character of the Arctic plants, 25. 

, no land yet discovered in which it is entirely 
subdued by winter, 27. 

-——., former, of the northern regions of the globe, 
29. 


of Spitzbergen, 136. 

—— of Nova Zembla, 152. 

of Paimurland, 226. 

of Kamchatka, 254, 

of the Bay of Awatscha, 256. 

of the Pribilow Islands, 271. 

of Newfoundland, 376. 

—— of Greenland, 388. 

___—, absence of, in the Antarctic regions, 391. 
—-— of Port Famine, 410. 

Verchnei Ostrog, in Kamchatka, built, 198, 
Verazzani, his voyages, 335. ; 
Vestfjord, cod-fishery of the, 126. 

Victoria Land, discovery of, 402, 

Videy, eider-ducks of, 81, 82. 
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Vigr, eider-ducks of, 83. 

, Mr. Shepherd's visit to, 83, 84. 

Vikings, their courage and discoveries, 89. 

Virgins, Cape, 409. 

Vogelsang, deer of, 137. 

Volcanic eruptions in Iceland since its colonization, 
95. 

Volcanoes giving birth to Iceland, 68. 

, those now existing there, 69. 

——.,, the Esk, on Jan Meyen, 146. 

, of Kamchatka, 256. 

, eruption of Mount Erebus, 403. 

Vole, field (Arvicola economus), indigenous to Ice- 
land, 80. 

Voyageur, the, of North America, 304, 

, his life and character, 304, 305. 


W. 


WAtnrus, or morse (T’richechus rosmarus), descrip 
tion of the, 62-64. 

, its affectionate temper, 64. 

, its parental love, 64. 

, its chief resorts and food, 64, 

fishing at Spitzbergen, 144. 

—w— hunted on Bear Island, 144. 

of Nova Zembla, 155. 

hunting on the coast of Aliaska, 275. 

———.,, pieces of skin of, a medium of exchange, 276. 

, Esquimaux mode of hunting it, 298. 

Washington Land, discovery of, 369. 

, Dr. Hayes’s journey to, 573. 

Wassiljew, his visit to the Lena, 195. 

Wav gatz, island of, the sacred island of the Samoi- 
edes, 180. 

Weasel, the Siberian ( Viverra Siberica), the fur of, 
211. 

Weddell, Captain, his Antarctic voyages, 401. 

Welden, his visit to Bear Island, 144. 

Wellington Channel, temperature of, 28. 

, discovery of, 345. 

Wenjamin, the Archimandrite, 170. 

Western, Thomas, preaches Christianity to the 
Lapps, 156. 

Westman Islands, description of the, 114. 

, difficulty of access of the, 114. 

——,, how they became colonized, 115. 

——,, Heimaey, or Home Island, 116. 

, food and trade of the peeple, 117. 

——,, population and mortality of the children, 118. 

, their sufferings from pirates, 118, 119. 

Weymouth, his voyage to Hudson’s Bay, 341. 

Whale, the Greenland (Balana mysticetus), or 
smooth-back, 60. 

off Nova Zembla, 155. 

——,, the white, or beluga, 61. 

——, the ‘‘ca’ing,” 62. 

, a stranded, at Spitzbergen, 133. 

——,, the fin-back, 59, 60. 

of Spitzbergen, 157. 

off Nova ZembLla, 155. 

smooth-backed, of the Antarctic seas, 397. 

sperm, of the Antarctic Ocean, 398. 


’ 


> 


| Whalers, their dangers, in the Arctic seas, 48. 


, depressing effect of the summer fogs, 54, 
——,, their operations in the Polar seas, 59. 

, whale chases of the Aleuts, 275. 
——, whale-hunts of the Esquimaux, 295. 
, abundance of whalesin the Antarctic seas, 397. 
——,, battle between a whale and a grampus, 398, 
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Whale Sound, enormous glaciers of, 50. 

White-fish, or Coregonus, of North America, 
810, 311. 

White Sea, Castrén’s journey to the, 170. 

——, Chancellor’s discovery of the passage 
from England to the, 192. 

——, an English expedition in the, 336. 

Whymper, Frederick, travels in Alaska, 277- 
289. 

Wilkes, Captain, his discoveries in the Antarc- 
tic Ocean, 402. 

Wilkes’s Land, discovery of, 402. 

Williwaws of the Strait of Magellan, 412. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, his voyage and death, 
336. 

Willow, polar (Salix polaris), of Nova Zembla, 
153. 


, dwarf, of the treeless zone, 21. 

—., dwarf, ou the shores of the rivers and 
lakes, 24. 

Wind-hole Strait of the Dutch navigators, 339. 

Winds, effects of the cold sea-winds on vegeta- 
tion, 22. 

, influence of the, on an Arctic climate, 27. 

Winter Harbor, Parry’s winter in, 845. 

Winteria Aromatica, the, 410. 

Witchcraft and witches of the Laplanders, 158. 

Wolt, its attack of the reindeer, 37, 38. 

——, Lapp mode of hunting the, 164. 

—, in Newfoundland, 378. 

Wolverine. (See Glutton.) 

——, fur of the, 316. 

Wood, length of time necessary for the forma- 
tion of, in the Arctic regions, 25. 

Woman, dying, abandoned, 462. 
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Wrangell, Lieut. von, his services as an Arctic 
explorer, 233. 

, his journey to the shores of the Polar 

sea, 234. . 

, his winters at Kolymsk, 238. 

— , his night on the Polar sea, 239. 

——, his danger, and return to St. Petersburg, 
241-243. 

Wrestling for a wife among the Tinné Indians, 
880; and among the Kutchin Indians, 882. 


xX 


YENISEI river, importance of, 17. 

Yermak Timodajeff, the Cossack robber, 192. 
, his conquest of Siberia and death, 194. 

, his monument in Tobolsk, 194, 196. 
York roads, beauty of, 412. 

Yukon river, 278-289. 

, ice in, 283. 

Yukon, fort, 284. 


Z. 


ZeEMBLA, Nova, vast ice-fields of, 27. 

, mean temperature of, in suinmer and 
winter, 27. 

——,, the narwhal of the seas of, 60. 

——,, the walruses of the coasts of, 64. 

Zinzendorf, Count, his interest in Greenland, 
384. 

Ziwolka, the Russian steersman, his voyages, 
149, 150. 

——,, his meteorological observations, 150. 


THE TROPICAL WORLD. 


A. 


ARANE®. (See Spiders.) 

Aard-vark, or earth-hog, 608. 

Abyssinia, elephant-hunting in, 717. 

Acacias, 537. 

Adjutant bird, 625, 657. 

Africa, Savannas of, 503; hunting in, 504; lake 
region of, 506; insects of, 588, 598; serpents 
of, 627; monkeys of, 677; lions of, 700; 
elephants of, 715; rhinoceroses of, 721; hip- 
popotamus of, 725; camel of, 729; giraffe of, 
731; zebras and quaggas of, 738. 

Alligators, of the old and new world, 635; 
their prey, 635; size of, 686; crane caught 
by, 637; men caught by, 688; tenacity of 
Jife, 638; their young, 639; their enemies, 
639; torpidity in the dry season, 500, 639; 
feign death, 640; fights with the orang- 
outang, 683. 

Agassiz Louis: His collection of fishes, 520; 
account of natives of the Amazon, 521, 522; 
estimate of the productions of Amazonia, 


524; description of Brazilian coffee-planta- 
tions, 564; of the coffee-moth, 566. 

Agave-plant, the, 533. 

Alpaca, the, 483. 

Altos of Peru. (See Puna.) 

Aluates, or howling monkeys, 690. 

Amache, ant, 597. 

Amazon, River and Valley of, 517; extent of, 
518; lagoons, 518; inundations, 519; vege- 
tation of, 519; fishes of, 520; animal life of, 
520; natives of, 521; siesta on, 554; alliga- 
tors in, 6386; turtles of, 641. 

Amphisbeenas, 521. 

Anaconda, or water-boa, 620. 

Andersson, John, Notes of, 504, 665, 667, 700, 
701, 704, 724, 782, 735. 

Andes, the ascent of, 490. 

Animal life, general survey of, in different 
zones, 581. 

Animals: Alpaca, 483; boars, 735; babirusa, 
736 ; camel, 728 ; dromedary, 750; elephants, 
712; giraffes, 731; hippopotamus, 725; hu- 
anacu. 483; jaguar, 710; leopard, 708; lion, 
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698; puma, 710; quagga, 783; rhinoceros, 
721; sloth, 673; tiger, 705; vicuna, 483; 
wild-cats, 711; zebras, 788. 

Anomaluri, the, 673. 

Ant-bears, 606; ant-bear and jaguar, 607. 

Ant-hills, 602. & 


Ants: Their numbers, 594; pain of their bite, | 


595; destructive of plants, 596; household 
pests, 597; the bashikouay, 598; house- 
building ants, 599; slave-holding ants, 600. 
Apes. (See Monkeys.) : 
ae or plant-lice, furnish honey for ants, 


Ayabia, coffee-culture in, 565. 

Arabs, mode of hunting the lion, 702. 

Aras, or macaws, 662. 

Argala, or adjutant-bird, 625, 657. 

Armadillos, 609; extinct species, 610. 

Arrow-root, the, 555. 

re oe natives of, shoot birds of paradise, 

o4. 

Atacama, Peruvian Desert, 508. 

Ateles, or spider-monkeys, 690. 

Atlas, Mount, Lion-hunting in, 700. 

Atmosphere, the: currents of, 475. 

Atolls, or coral islands, 478. 

Atta cephalotes, ant destructive of the banana, 
596. 

Australia, coral reef of, 479; desert of, 508; 
birds of, 655; bower-bird of, 656; the tale- 
galla, 656 ; the emu of, 668. 


B. 


Bagirvsa, the 736. 

Baboons. (See Monkeys.) 

Bacha, or African falcon, the, 697. 

Bamboos, uses of, 582. 

Banana, and plantain, 551. 

Banyan, or Indian fig-tree, 529. 

Baobab, the giant tree, 527; Mrs. Livingstone’s 
grave under, 528. 

Barth, Henry, Notes of, 504, 510, 715. 

Bashikouay ant, the, 598. 

Basilisk, the, 682. 

Bat, the, 669; character and habits, 670; the 
kalong, 670; eaten in Java, 670; the vam- 
pire, 671; horse-shoe bats, 672; small bat of 
Ceylon, 672. 

Beetles, abundance of in the tropical world, 
581; used for ornament, 592. 

Behemoth; is he the hippopotamus or the buf- 
falo? 725. 

Bell-bird, or campanero, 647. 

Béte-rouge, the, 587. 

Birds: the condor, 480, 498, 693; the asfir, 
509; the ostrich, 512, 663; the secretary, 
624; the adjutant, 625; general view of bird- 
life, 645; the toucan, 646; the humming- 
bird,. 647; cotingas, 647; the campanero, 
647; manakins, 648; cock of the rock, 648 ; 
troopials, 648; orioles, 649; cassiques, 649 ; 
the mocking-bird, 649; the toropishu, 650 ; 

the tunqui, 650; goatsuckers, 650; the or- 
gan-bird, 650; the cilgero, 650; the flamingo, 
650; the ibis, 651; the jabiru; 651; the ja- 

/ cana, 651; the rhinoceros hornbill, 651; 
sun-birds, 652; honey-eaters, 652; ocel- 
lated turkey, 652; the lyre-bird, 653; birds 
of paradise, 653; the bower-bird, 656; the 
talegalla, 656; the coppersmith 657; the 


| Cameleopard. 
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devil-bird, 657; the tailor-bird, 658; the 
grosbeak, 658; the korwé, 658; weaving 
birds, 659; parrots, 659; cockatoos, 662; 
macaws, 662; paroquets, 663; the ostrich, 
663; rheas, 667; the cassowary, 667; the 
emu, 668; the condor, his character and 
flight, 698; mode of capturing, 694; the car- 
rion vulture, 695; the harpy eagle, 696; the 
sociable vulture, 696; the bacha, 697; the 
fishing eagle, 697; the sparrow-hawk, 698; 
the secretary eagle, 698. 

Boars, wild, chase of, 735. 

Boas, 620; the boa constrictor, 620; water 
boas, 500, 620. 

Bogota, table land of, 495. 

Bolas, the, 502. 

Bon, M., his spider-thread stockings, 614. 

Borelo, or black rhinoceros, the, 721. 

Bo-tree, or Pippul, 580. 

Bower-bird, the, 656. 

Brazil, Agassiz’s estimate of its future, 523; 
coffee-culture in, 563; ants of, 601; toads of, 
688. 

Bread-fruit, 550. 

Bufo-gigas, or great toad of Brazil, 688. 

Buildings of ants, 602. 

Bushropes, or lianas, 515, 585. 

Butterflies, 582. 

Butterfly, the leaf, 588. 


C. 


Cacao, or chocolate, 567. 

Cactuses, 533. 

Camel, the, 728; ships of the land, 728; forma- 
tion of its foot, 729; its food, 729; its water- 
pouch, 729; its hump, and the uses of it, 
729; its desert home, 729; the camel and its 
master, 780; training for robbery, 780; en- 
durance of thirst, 7380; distinction between 
the camel and the dromedary, 730; caravan 
journeys, 7380; changes from servitude, 731 ; 
effects upon its temper, 781; excuses for its 
ill-temper, 7381. 

(See Giraffe.) 

Campanero, or bell-bird, 647. 

Cassava, or Mandioca, 554. 

Cassia. (See Cinnamon.) 

Cassiques, 649. 

Cassowary, the, 667. 

Cattle and horses in America, 500. 

Caymen. (See Alligators.) 

Ceiba-tree, the, 531. 

Cerastes, the, 620. 

Ceylon, Game in, 505; parasitic and thorny 
plants of, 586; Cinnamon culture, 573; ants 
of, 595; serpents of, 616; alligators of, 640; 
turtles of, 644; birds of, 657; monkeys of, 
686; elephants of, 713; taming elephants, 
717; Panickeas, or elephant-catchers, 718; 
their mode of capturing the elephant, 718; 
elephant establishments of the government, 
d2ke 

Chacma, or pig-faced baboon, 687. 

Chaco, the grand, of Paraguay, 602. 

Chameleon, the, 630. 

Charming, by serpents, 621. 

Chegoes or jiggers, 585. 

Cheetah, or hunting leopard, the, 708. 

Chelonians, or tortoises, 642. 

Chimpanzee, the, 677. 
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Chirimoya, the, 492, 556. 

Chocolate, 567. 

Church, F. A., his painting of the Heart of the 
Andes 491, 

Cicadze, the, 592. 

Cilgero, the, 650. 

Cinnamon, 571; the Dutch monopoly of, 572; 
amount produced, 572; historical notices of, 
573; present consumption of, 574. : 

Climbers, the, 669; the bat, 669; the flying 
squirrel, 678; the galeopitheci, 678; the 
anomaluri, 673; the sloth, 673; monkeys, 676. 

Climbing plants, 535. 

Cloves, 574, 576. 

Cobra de Capello, the, 619. 

Coca, the leaves of, 568; effects of their use, 569. 

Cochineal insect, the, 591. 

Cockatoos, 662. 

Cock of the rock, 648. 

Cockroaches, 589. 

Cocoa, Cacao, and Coca,nottobeconfounded,568. 

Cocoa palm, the, 538. 

Coffee, 562; home of the plant, 562; coffee 
countries, 568, 565; coffee plantations in 
Brazil, 564; gathering the berries, 565; 
enemies of the plant, 566. 

Coffee-bug, the, 566. 

Coffee-moth, Mrs. Agassiz’s description of, 566. 

Colobi, the. 691. 

Columbus, and the Gulf-stream, 474. 

Condor, the, 480, 498; his character and flight, 
698; mode of capturing, 694. 

Coppersmith, bird, the, 657. 

Coqueros, or coca-chewers, 570. 

Coral, reefs and islands, 478, 479 

Cordilleras the, 490. 

Cotingas, 647. 

Cougar, or puma, the, 711. 

Crab, robber, the, 580. 

Crane, caught by alligator, 637. 

Crocodiles. (See Alligators.) 

Cubbeer-burr, a famous tree, 529. 

Currents of the ocean, 478 ; the equatorial cur- 
rent, 474; the Gulf Stream, 474. 

Cynocephbali, monkeys, the, 687. 


D: 


Dancrne parties of birds of paradise, 655. 
Deryas, sacred monkey of Egypt, the, 688. 
Desplobado, the, 480, 482, 485. 

Deserts (See also Savannas.) Of Atacama, 
608; of Australia, 5 8; the Sahara, 509. 

Devil-bird of Ceylon, 657. 

Dioscorea or yam-plants, 555. 

Doldrums, or equatorial calm belts, 476. 

Dorey, ants of, 597. 

Douw, or Burchell’s zebra, 734. 

Dragon trees, 528 

Dromedary, the. (See Camel.) 

Du Chaillu, Paul: Account of the bashikouay 
ant, 5J8; of squirrel charmed by serpent, 
624; kills large snake, 627; kills a gorilla, 
678; female gorilla and young, 679; number 
of gorillas seen by him, 680; whips of hippo- 
potamus-skin, 727. 

Durion, the, 557; favorite food of the orane- 
outang, 684. x 

Dutch, their monopoly of spices, 572, 575. 

Dyaks, of Borneo, 631 ; contest with the orang- 
outang, 684. 


- 
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E. 


Eaux, the harpy, 696; the fishing, 698; the 
secretary, 698. 

Ecuador, characteristics of, 490. 

Edible insects, 592; edible spiders, 614. 

Elevation, its influence upon climate, 480, 485. 

Elephant, the, 712; difference between the 
tamed and wild, 712; timidity of the ele- 
phant, 713; his power of climbing, 713 ; his 
water-stomach, 713; his trunk, and its uses, 
713; his tusks, and their possible uses, 714; 
elephant herds, 504, 714; tuskers, 714 ; rogue 
elephants, 714; distinction between African 
and Asiatic elephants, 715; elephants known 
to the ancients, 715; range of the African 
elephant, 715; how they are hunted by the 
natives, 716; by Europeans, 716; in Abys- 
synia, 716; the Asiatic elephant, 717; their 
abundance in Ceylon, 717; mode of cap- 
turing them, 718; behavior of the captured 
animals, 719; great elephant-hunts, 719; 
elephant-corral, 719; tied up, 470,719; tame 
elephants assisting to capture wild ones, 719 ; 
decoy-elephants, 720; an obstinate brute, 
720; a little head-work, 720; dying of a 
broken heart, 720; the elephant in captivity, 
720; value of their labor, 720. 

Elliott, Ensign, adventure with a tiger, 707. 

Emu, the, 667. 

Emyde, or marsh-tortoises, 641. 

Enormous snakes, stories of, 627. 

Epiphytic plants, 535. 


¥, 


Fans, poison, of serpents, 618. 

Fascination of serpents, 621. 

Fire-ant of Guiana, 595. 

Fire-flies, 584. 

Fishing eagle, the, 698. 

Flamingo, the, 650. 

Flies, noxious, 587. 

Flying frog, Wallace’s, 683. 

Flying lizards, 682. 

Flying squirrels, 673. 

Forests of the Tropical World, 514. 

Formica. (See Anis.) 

Fox-bat, or kalong, the, 670. 

Franklin, Dr., Account of Indian corn, 549. 

Frogs and toads: Gigantic of the Amazon, 520; 
the pipa, 632; Brazilian tree-frog, 683; Wal- 
lace’s flying frog, 633; singular toad at 
Bahia, 633; the bufo gigas, 634. 

Fruits and Plants of the Tropical World; the 
chirimoya, 492, 556; the leroshua, 504; the 
mokuri, the kengwe, the naras, 505; the 
date, 542; the litchi, 556; the mangosteen, 
557; the mango, 557; the durion, 557. 


G. 


GALAGOS, semi-monkeys, the, 688. 
Galapagos, or Tortoise Islands, 640. 
Galeopitheci, the, 673. 

Gallinazos, or carrion vultures, 695. 
Gavials. (See Alligators.) 
Geckoes, the, 629. 

Gibbons, monkeys, the, 685. 
Ginger, 578. 
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Giraffe, the, 504; pulled down by lions, 699 ; 
its aspect, 731; its weapons of defence, 732; 
its anatomical. structure, 732; chase of the 
giraffe, 732; encounters with lions, 699, 782; 
Aristotle and Buffon on the giraffe, 733 ; 
giraffes in Europe and America, 733; analo- 
gies between the ostrich and the giraffe, 7838. 

Glagah grass, the, 546. 

Gnu, the, 734. 

God’s birds, name for birds of paradise, 6538. 

Goliath beetle, the, 582. 

Gorilla, the, 678 ; Du Chaillu’s adventures 
among, 678; female and young, 679. 


Gourds, esculent, of the kalahari, 505. 
Graminea, or grasses, 582. 

Grosbeak, the, 658, 

Guachos of South America, 502. 
Gum-lac insect, 592. 


H. 


Hass, serpent, the, 620. 

Harpy eagle, the, 696. 

Henderso:, A. M., on the fascination of ser- 
pents, 621. 

Himalayas, mountains of, 497. 

Hippopotamus, the, 725; is it the behemoth of 
Job? 725; its ancient and present habitat, 
725; its mode of lite, 725; its unpleasing 
aspect, 725; its inoffensive character, 726; 
the rogue hippopotamus, 726; intelligence 
of the hippopotamus, 726; whips of its hide, 
727; its ivory, 727; modes of destroying, 
727; spearing the hippopotamus, 728; the 
downfall, 728. 

Historical tree, the oldest, 530. 

Hog, the, destructive to the rattlesnake, 619. 

Honey-eaters, 652. 

Hornbill, the rhinoceros, 651. 

Horse, the, introduced into America, 500; in- 
fluence upon the natives, 502. 

House-building ants, 599. 

Humming-birds, 647. 

Huanacu, the, 483. 

Humboldt, A. Von: Notes of, 498, 517, 525, 
552, 601, 638, 691, 694. 

Huniman, the sacred monkey of India, 686. 

Hunting, of the vicuna, 484; of the gazelle, 
512; of the ostrich, 512, 664; of the lion, 
700; by the cheetah, 708; of the rhinoceros, 
723; of the hippopotamus, 727; of the wild 
boar, 785. 

Hurricanes, velocity of, 477. 

Hyena, the, 709; different species of, 709. 

Hy drosauri, or water- lizards, 632. 


IL 


Isis, the, 651. 

Igaripés, or canoe paths of the Amazon, 518. 

Iguanas, 631. 

Incas of Peru, 486; origin of their civilization, 
-487 ; present aspect of their sacred island, 487 ; 
fountain of the Incas, 488; their great mil- 
itary roads, 489. ; 

‘Indians, of Ecuador, 498; of southern Africa, 
506; of the Amazon, 521; of the Malay isl- 
ands, 552. 

Insects, abundance of within the tropics, 581; 
beetles, 581; goliath, 582; leaf-butterfly, 582, 
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mantis or soothsayer, 583; fire-flies, 584; 
mosquitoes, 585; jiggers, "585 ; the béte- 
rouge, 586; ticks, 587; land- leeches, 587 ; 
the tsetsé, 587; Isalt- Salya, or zimb, 588; 
locusts, 588 ; cockroaches, 589 ; the silk- 
worm, 590; ‘the cochineal insect, 591; the 
gum-lac insect, 592; edible insects, 592; or- 
namental insects, 593 ; aphides, or plant-lice, 
600. (See also Ants, Termites, and Spiders.) 

India-rubber tree, the, 586. 

Inundations, of the Amazon, 519. 

Islands: mostly tropical, 477 ; voleanic, 478 ; 
por. 478; volcanic, 479; how peopled, 

19 


J. 


JaBirv, the, 651. 

Jacana, the, 651. 

Jaguar, the, 710; his ravages, 710; modes of 
hunting, 710. 

Java, coffee of, 563; Dutch monopoly of spices 
in, 575; bats in, 670. 

Jigger, or chegoe, the, 585. 


K. 


Kata, the rhinoceros-bud, 722. 

Kalahari, South African Savanna, 503; vege- 
tation of, 505; water in, 505; insects of, 506; 
water-finding ants, 506 ; inhabitants of, 506. 

Kalong, or fox-bat, the, 670. 

Keitloa, or black rhinoceros, the, 721. 

Kengwe, an African plant, 505. 

Khamsin, or simoom, the 511, 729. 

Kobaaba, or white rhinoceros, the 722. 

Korwé, the, 658. 


L. 


Laparri snake, the 617. 

Ladang, or mountain rice, 546. 

Lake Region of Africa, 506. 

Land and Water, Proportions of, 478. 

Lasso, the, 501. 

Leeches, Land of, Ceylon, 587. 

Leichardt, Mr., explorations in Australia, 509. 

Lemurs, semi-monkeys, 688. 

Leopard, the, 708; the cheetah, or hunting 
leopard, 708. 

Leroshud, an African plant, 504. 

Liana, the, 483. 

Llanos, of Venezuela, the, 499; in the dry 
season, 500; in the wet season, 500. 

Lianas. (See Bushropes.) 

Life and cold, struggles between, 471. 

Lion, the, 504; lion and rhinoceros, 504, 704; 
general characteristics of the lion, 698; mode 
of seizing his prey, 699; lions and giraffe, 
699 ; lion and man, 700; hunting the lion on 
Mount Atlas, 700, 702; man-eating lions, 
700, 704; adventure of Hottentot with, 701; 
of Andersson with, 701; of Livingstone with, 
702; hunted by the Arabs, 702; by the 
Bushmen, 703; ancient range of, 704; pres- 
ent range of, 704; Livingstone’s opinion of, 
704. 

Litchi, the, 556. 

Livingstone, David: Notes of, 505, 527, 886, 
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Livingstone, David: Notes of, 588, 595, 600, 
667, 708, 704, 715, 726, 782. 

Livingstone, Mrs., Grave of, 528. : 

Lizards, 629; the geckoe, 629; the anolis, 630; 
the chameleon, 630; the iguana, 631; the 
teja, 631; hydrosauri, or water lizards, 632; 
flying-lizards, 682; the basilisk, 632. 

Locusts, 589. 

Loris, semi-monkeys, 688. 

Love-Parrot, the, 661. 

Lyre-bird, the, 653. 


M. 


Macaws, 662. 

Mace, 576. 

Magdalena river, voyage up, 495. 

Mahogany tree, the, 531. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, 547; its productive- 
ness, 548; Franklin’s account of, 549. 

Malay Archipelago, the, productions and ani- 
mals of. (See Wallace.) 

Manakins, birds, 648. 

Mama Oella, legends of, 486. 

Manco Capac, legends of, 486. 

Mandrils, monkeys, the, 687. 

Mandioca, or Cassava, 554. 

Mango, the, 557. 

Mangosteen, the, 557. 

Manides, ant-eaters, 608. 

Mantis, or soothsayer, the, 583. 

Marching termite, the, 606. 

Mata, a plant of the Pana, 483. 

Megatherium, the, 675. 

Membracide, aphides, 600. 

Mexico, table-land of, 496. 

Mias, or orang-outang, 680. 

Millet, 550. 

Mimosas, 584. 

Mocking-bird, the, 649. 

Mokuri, an African plant, 505. 

Monitor, lizard, 631. 

Monkeys, their habits and characteristics, 676 ; 
place in the scale of being, 677 ; distinguished 
from the human race, 677; the chimpanzee, 
677; the gorilla, 678; the orang-outang, or 
mias, 680; the gibbons, 685; the semno- 
pitheci, 686; the huniman, 686; the cyno- 
cephali, baboons and mandrils, 687; difter- | 
ence between monkeys of the two hemi- 
spheres, 688; abundance of monkeys in 
South America, 689; miriki, 689; howling 
monkeys, 690; spider-monkeys, 691; fox- 
tail monkeys, 691; the Saimiris, 691; noc- 
turnal monkeys, 691; domesticated mon- 
keys, 692; squirrel monkeys, 692. 

Monoho, or white rhinoceros, the 721. 

Monsoons, the, 476. 

Mora-tree, the, 531. 

Mosquito, the, 585, 

Mountains: as influencing climate, 476. 

Mule, the ship of the desert of Atacama, 508. 

Mundaaracus, of Amazonia, 521. 

Mylodon, the, 675. 


N. 


Naras, an African plant, 505,_ 
Nests of weaving birds, 658. 
Nocturnal monkeys, 691. 


Nutmegs, 574; Dutch monopoly of, 575. 


” 


INDEX. 


Nutritive Plants of the Tropical World (Chap- 
ter VI. See also Wruits and Plants.) Rice, 
545; Maize, 547; Millet, 550; bread-fruit, 
550; banana and plantain, 551; the sago- 
palm, 552; cassava, or mandioca, 554; yams, 
555; sweet potato, 555; arrow-root, 555; 
taro-root, 556. 

Nycteribia bats, 672. 

Nyclopitheci, or nocturnal monkeys, 691. 


Oz. 


OcEAN AND ATMOSPHERE, the, 471. ; 

Ocean, the, extent of, 472; influence upon cli- 
mate, 473; laws governing them, 475. 

Okhotsk Sea, currents of, 475. 

Orang-outang, or mias, 680; Wallace’s account 
of, 681; portrait of female, 681; strength 
and tenacity of life, 682; size of the largest, 
682; a formidable opponent, 683; fights with 
the alligator and python, 683; its habits and 
food, 683; Wallace’s pet orang, 684. 

Orchids, 535. 

Orejones, of Bogoté, 495. 

Organ-bird, the, 650. 

Orioles, 648. 

Ornamental insects, 592. 

Oricou, or sociable vulture, 696. 

Orotava, great dragon-tree of, 528. 

Orton, James: Notes from, 490, 493, 494, 498, 
520, 522, 524, 636, 641. 

Orycteropi, ant-eaters, 608. 

Ostrich, the : Hunting of, 512, 664; the ostrich 
at home, 663; its enemies, 664, 666; its in- 
stincts, 665; care for its young, 665; con- 
necting link between birds and quadrupeds, 
666; its omniverous appetite, 666; vaiue of 
its feathers and eggs, 667, 

Ox, the, introduced into America, 500; their 
vast increase, 501. 
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PACHYDSERMATI Of ine tropical world, 712. 

Paddy, or native rice, 547. 

Palm-trees: The mauritia, 499; on the Ama- 
zon, 469, 519; general characteristics, 538, 
542; avenue of, at Rio Janeiro, 539; multi- 
plied uses of, 589; the saguer, and areca, 
540; the palmyra and talipot, 541; the date- 
palm, 542; oil-palms, 542; palms on the 
Amazon, 548; the sago-palm, 552; future 
commercial value of the palm, 544. 

Pampas, of South America, 499. (See also 
Savannas and Llanos.) Horses and cattle in, 
502. 

Panama railroad, forest on, 526. 

Pandanus, or screw-pine, 533. 

Pangolins, ant-eaters, 608. 

Panickeas, elephant-catchers of Ceylon, 718. 

Paradise, birds of, 653; early stories about, 
658; Wallace’s account of, 653; shooting of 
by natives of Aru, 654; the great bird of 
paradise, 655; snaring the red bird of para- 
dise, 655. 

Parasitic plants, 585, 

Paroquets, 663. 

Parrots, 659. 

Peons, in South America, 522. 

Pepper, 576, ; 
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Peru, ancient civilization of, 486. 

Pichincha, voleano, descent into, 494. 

Pimento, 577, 

Pippul, or Bo-tree, 580. 

Pique, or jigger, 585. 

Plantain and banana, 551. 

Plant-lice, aphides, furnish honey to ants, 600. 

Plants, nutritive. (See Fruits and Trees.) Rice, 
545; maize, 547; millet, 550; sugar-cane, 
659; coffee, 562; cacao, or chocolate, 567; 
vanilla, 568; coca, 568; cinnamon and cas- 
sia, 571; nutmegs and cloves, 574. 

Ponera clavata, ant, 594. 

Porocococa, on the Amazon, 518. 

Potato, the sweet, 555. 

Prey, beasts and birds of, 698. 

Puma, or cougar, American lion, the, 710. 

Puna, the, or table-land of Peru: its extent 
and character, 481 ; diseases of, 482; life in, 
482; vegetation of, 483; animals of, 484; 
climate of, 485. (See also Titicaca.) 

Python, the, 6203; contests with the orang- 
outang, 683. 


Q. 


Quacea. (See Zebra.) 

Quinua, a plant of the Puna, 483. 

Quito, table-land of: its elevation, 489; ways 
of access, 490; approach from the Pacific 
coast, 491; the climate and productions, 
492; its fauna and flora, 492; the people, 
493; its surrounding volcanos, 494. 


R. 


Rassit, fascinated by serpent, 623. 

Rains and rain-fall, 476 ; at sea, 477; in various 
places, 477, 513. 

Ratans, 541. 

Rattlesnakes, 619; power of fascination, 621. 

Realejo, or organ-bird, the, 650. 

Red ant of Ceylon 595. 

Reefs, 478. 

Rheas, or American ostriches, 667. 

Rhinoceros, the, 721; species of, 721; differ- 
ence between the white and the black, 721 ; 
general characteristics, 722; acuteness of its 
smell and hearing, 722; imperfection of its 
vision, 722; its bird attendant, 722; bad 
temper of the black species, 722; fondness 
for its offspring, 723; its nocturnal habits, 
723 ; hunting the rhinoceros, 728; its vitality, 
723; value of its ivory, 723; rhinoceros 
paths, 724; the Indian rhinoceros, 724. 

Rice, species and culture of, 545; rice lands of 
the United States, 546; enemies of the rice- 
plant, 547. 

Rice-bird, the, 547. 

Rice, Colonel, adventure with a tiger, 760. 

Roads of the Incas of Peru, 489. 

Rogue elephants, 714; rogue hbippopotami, 

26. 

oe crab, 580 and 634. 


8. 


Sacett, dancing parties of birds, 655, 
Sacred island in Lake Titicaca, 485, 488. 
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Sago, mode of manufacturing, 552; 
ness of the tree, 553. 

Sahara, Desert of, 509; Barth’s adventure in, 
510; oases in, 511; khamsin, or pestilential 
wind, 511; animals and birds of, 512; seasons 
of, 518. 

Saimiris, monkey, 691. 

Sakis, the, 691. 

Sandal-tree, the, 531 

Sargasso Sea, the, 474. 

Sarumpe, a disease on the Puna, 482. 

Satinwood-tree, 530. 

Savannas and Deserts (Chapter III.) The 
Llanos of Venezuela, 49; the Pampas, 500; 
the Kalahari, 502; Lake Region of Africa, 
506. 

Sawa, or marsh rice, 546. 

Scorpions, 614 ; their aspect, 615; their venom, 
615. 

Seasons, the: Changes of, in different hemis- 
pheres, 476. 

Sea-weeds in the Sargasso Sea, 474. 

Secretary eagle, the, 624, 698. 

Semi-monkeys, lemurs, loris, etc., 688. 

Semnopitheci, monkeys, the, 686. 

Serpents: Rarity of venomous species, 616; 
danger from, 617; antidotes to their poison, 
618; mechanism of their poison-fangs, 618 ; 
the bushmaster, 619; rattlesnakes, 619; ex- 
tirpated by hogs, 619; the cobra, 620; the 
haje, 620; boas and pythons, 620; fascina- 
tion of serpents, 621; catching their prey, 
624; their bird enemies, 624; eating each 
other, 625; anatomical structure, 625; the 
formation of their jaws, 626; protracted fast- 
ings, 626; useful serpents, 627; tree-snakes 
and water-snakes, 627 ; enormous serpents, 
627; large snake killed by Du Chaillu, 627; 
larger one mentioned by Wallace, 628. 

Serpent-destroyers, 619, 624. 

Sikkim, the table-land of, 497, 

Silk-worm, the, 590. 

Silla, traveling by, 496. 

Simoom, the, 511, 729. 

Sjambok, whip of rhinoceros-hide, 727. 

Slave-hunting ants, 600. 

Sloth, the, 673; helplessness on the ground, 
674; activity on trees, 674; tenacity of life, 
675; gigantic fossil sloths, 676. 

Snakes. (See Serpents.) 

Soothsayer, or mantes, 583. 

Soroche, a disease on the Puna, 482. 

Sparrow-hawk, the, 698. 

Speke, John H., Account of the Lake Region 
of Africa, 507. 

Spices, 559; cinnamon, 571; nutmegs and 
cloves, 574; pepper, 576; pimento, 577 ; gin- 
ger, 578. 

Spiders: Numerous on the Amazon, 520; gen- 
eral characteristics of, 610; their venom, 
611; their webs, 611i; nentral-colored spi- 
ders, 611; bright-colored spiders, 612; modes 
of life, 612; spider-eating birds, 613; insect 
enemies of the spider, 613; small effects of 
the bites of spiders, 618; edible spiders, 614; 
possible industrial uses of their filaments, 614. 

Spider-monkeys, 691. 

Spider-webs, their fineness, 614. 

Spoonbills, 651. 

Squier, E. G.: Notes from, 481, 484, 487. 

Squirrel, charmed by serpent, 624; the flying 
squirrel, 673. 
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Livingstone, David: Notes of, 588, 595, 600, 
667, 708, 704, 715, 726, 732. 

Livingstone, Mrs., Grave of, 528. ; 

Lizards, 629; the geckoe, 629; the anolis, 680; 
the chameleon, 630; the iguana, 631; the 
teja, 631; hydrosauri, or water lizards, 682; 
flying-lizards, 632; the basilisk, 632. 

Locusts, 589. 

Loris, semi-monkeys, 688. 

Love-Parrot, the, 661. 

Lyre-bird, the, 653. 


M. 


Macaws, 662. 

Mace, 576. 

Magdalena river, voyage up, 495. 

Mahogany tree, the, 531. 

Maize, or Indian Corn, 547; its productive- 
ness, 548; Franklin’s account of, 549. : 

Malay Archipelago, the, productions and ani- 
mals of. (See Wallace.) 

Manakins, birds, 648. 

Mama Oella, legends of, 486. 

Manco Capac, legends of, 488. 

Mandrils, monkeys, the, 687. 

Mandioca, or Cassava, 554. 

Mango, the, 557. 

Mangosteen, the, 557. 

Manides, ant-eaters, 608. 

Mantis, or soothsayer, the, 583. 

Marching termite, the, 606. 

Mata, a plant of the Pana, 483. 

Megatherium, the, 675. 

Membracide, aphides, 600. 

Mexico, table-land of, 496. 

Mias, or orang-outang, 680. 

Millet, 550. 

Mimosas, 584. 

Mocking-bird, the, 649. 

Mokuri, an African plant, 505. 

Monitor, lizard, 681. 

Monkeys, their habits and characteristics, 676 ; 
place in the scale of being, 677 ; distinguished 
from the human race, 677; the chimpanzee, 
677; the gorilla, 678; the orang-outang, or 
mias, 680; the gibbons, 685; the semno- 
pitheci, 686; the huniman, 686; the cyno- 
cephali, baboons and mandrils, 687; difter- 
ence between monkeys of the two hemi- 
spheres, 688; abundance of monkeys in 
South America, 689; miriki, 689; howling 
monkeys, 690; spider-monkeys, 691; fox- 
tail monkeys, 691; the Saimiris, 691; noc- 
turnal monkeys, 691; domesticated mon- 
keys, 692; squirrel monkeys, 692. 

Monoho, or white rhinoceros, the 721. 

Monsoons, the, 476. 

Mora-tree, the, 531. 

Mosquito, the, 585. 

Mountains: as influencing climate, 476. 

Mule, the ship of the desert of Atacama, 508. 

Mundaaracus, of Amazonia, 521. 

Mylodon, the, 675. 


N. 


Naras, an African plant, 505, 

Nests of weaving birds, 658. 

Nocturnal monkeys, 691. 

Nutmegs, 574; Dutch monopoly of, 575. 
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Nutritive Plants of the Tropical World (Chap- 
ter VI. See also Fruits and Plants.) Rice, 
545; Maize, 547; Millet, 550; bread-fruit, 
550; banana and plantain, 551; the sago- 
palm, 552; cassava, or mandioca, 554; yams, 
555; sweet potato, 555; arrow-root, 555; 
taro-root, 556. 

Nycteribia bats, 672. 

Nyclopitheci, or nocturnal monkeys, 691. 


O. 


OcEAN AND ATMOSPHERE, the, 471. 

Ocean, the, extent of, 472; influence upon cli- 
mate, 473; Jaws governing them, 475. 

Okhotsk Sea, currents of, 475. 

Orang-outang, or mias, 680; Wallace’s account 
of, 681; portrait of female, 681; strength 
and tenacity of life, 682; size of the largest, 
682; a formidable opponent, 683; fights with 
the alligator and python, 683; its habits and 
food, 683; Wallace’s pet orang, 684. 

Orchids, 585. 

Orejones, of Bogoté, 495. 

Organ-bird, the, 650. 

Orioles, 648. 

Ornamental insects, 592. 

Oricou, or sociable vulture, 696. 

Orotava, great dragon-tree of, 528. 

Orton, James: Notes from, 490, 493, 494, 498, 
520, 522, 524, 636, 641. 

Orycteropi, ant-eaters, 608. 

Ostrich, the : Hunting of, 512, 664; the ostrich 
at home, 663; its enemies, 664, 666; its in- 
stincts, 665; care for its young, 665; con- 
necting link between birds and quadrupeds, 
666; its omniverovs appetite, 666; vaiue of 
its feathers and eggs, 667. 

Ox, the, introduced into America, 500; their 
vast increase, 501. 


P 


PACHYEERMATI ef the tropical world, 712. 

Paddy, or native rice, 547. 

Palm-trees: The mauritia, 499; on the Ama- 
zon, 469, 519; general characteristics, 538, 
542; avenue of, at Rio Janeiro, 539; multi- 
plied uses of, 589; the saguer, and areca, 
540; the palmyra and talipot, 541; the date- 
palm, 542; oil-palms, 542; palms on the 
Amazon, 548; the sago-palm, 552; future 
commercial value of the palm, 544. 

Pampas, of South America, 499. (See also 
Savannas and Llanos.) Horses and cattle in, 
502. 

Panama railroad, forest on, 526. 

Pandanus, or screw-pine, 533. 

Pangolins, ant-eaters, 608. 

Panickeas, elephant-catchers of Ceylon, 718. 

Paradise, birds of, 653; early stories about, 
653; Wallace’s account of, 658; shooting of 
by natives of Aru, 654; the great bird of 
paradise, 655; snaring the red bird of para- 
dise, 655. 

Parasitic plants, 535. 

Paroquets, 668. 

Parrots, 659. 

Peons, in South America, 522, 

Pepper, 576. 
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Peru, ancient civilization of, 486. 

Pichincha, volcano, descent into, 494. 

Pimento, 577. 

Pippul, or Bo-tree, 580. 

Pique, or jigger, 585. 

Plantain and banana, 551. 

Plant-lice, aphides, furnish honey to ants, 600. 

Plants, nutritive. (See Fruits and Trees.) Rice, 
545; maize, 547; millet, 550; sugar-cane, 
559; coffee, 562; cacao, or chocolate, 567; 
vanilla, 568; coca, 568; cinnamon and cas- 
sia, 571; nutmegs and cloves, 574. 

Ponera clavata, ant, 594. 

Porocococa, on the Amazon, 518. 

Potato, the sweet, 555. 

Prey, beasts and birds of, 698. 

Puma, or cougar, American lion, the, 710. 

Puna, the, or table-land of Peru: its extent 
and character, 481 ; diseases of, 482; life in, 
482; vegetation of, 483; animals of, 484; 
climate ot, 485. (See also Titicaca.) 

Python, the, 620; contests with the orang- 
outang, 683. 


Q. 


Quacea. (See Zebra.) 

Quinua, a plant of the Puna, 4838. 

Quito, table-land of: its elevation, 489; ways 
of access, 490; approach from the Pacific 
coast, 491; the climate and productions, 
492; its fauna and flora, 492; the people, 
493; its surrounding volcanos, 494. 


R. 


Rassirt, fascinated by serpent, 623. 

Rains and rain-fall, 476 ; at sea, 477; in various 
places, 477, 5138. 

Ratans, 541. 

Rattlesnakes, 619; power of fascination, 621. 

Realejo, or organ-bird, the, 650. 

Red ant of Ceylon 595. 

Reefs, 478. 

Rheas, or American ostriches, 667. 

Rhinoceros, the, 721; species of, 721; differ- 
ence between the white and the black, 721 ; 
general characteristics, 722; acuteness of its 
smell and hearing, 722; imperfection of its 
vision, 722; its bird attendant, 722; bad 
temper of the black species, 722; fondness 
for its offspring, 723; its nocturnal habits, 
723 ; hunting the rhinoceros, 728; its vitality, 
723; value of its ivory, 723; rhinoceros 
paths, 724; the Indian rhinoceros, 724. 

Rice, species and culture of, 545; rice lands of 
the United States, 546; enemies of the rice- 
plant, 547. 

Rice-bird, the, 547. 

Rice, Colonel, adventure with a tiger, 760. 

Roads of the Incas of Peru, 489. 

Rogue elephants, 714; rogue hippopotami, 

26. 

eee crab, 580 and 634, 


8. 


Sacett, dancing parties of birds, 655, 
Sacred island in Lake Titicaca, 485, 488. 
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Sago, mode of manufacturing, 552; productive- 
ness of the tree, 553. 

Sahara, Desert of, 509; Barth’s adventure in, 
510; oases in, 511; khamsin, or pestilential 
wind, 511; animals and birds of, 512; seasons 
of, 518. 

Saimiris, monkey, 691. 

Sakis, the, 691. 

Sandal-tree, the, 531 

Sargasso Sea, the, 474. 

Sarumpe, a disease on the Puna, 482. 

Satinwood-tree, 530. 

Savannas and Deserts (Chapter III.) The 
Llanos of Venezuela, 4:9; the Pampas, 500; 
the Kalahari, 502; Lake Region of Africa, 
506. 

Sawa, or marsh rice, 546. 

Scorpions, 614 ; their aspect, 615; their venom, 
615. 

Seasons, the: Changes of, in different hemis- 
pheres, 476. 

Sea-weeds in the Sargasso Sea, 474. 

Secretary eagle, the, 624, 698. 

Semi-monkeys, lemurs, loris, etc., 688. 

Semnopitheci, monkeys, the, 686. 

Serpents: Rarity of venomous species, 616; 
danger from, 617; antidotes to their poison, 
618; mechanism of their poison-fangs, 618; 
the bushmaster, 619; rattlesnakes, 619; ex- 
tirpated by hogs, 619; the cobra, 620; the 
haje, 620; boas and pythons, 620; fascina- 
tion of serpents, 621; catching their prey, 
624; their bird enemies, 624; eating each 
other, 625; anatomical structure, 625; the 
formation of their jaws, 626; protracted fast- 
ings, 626; useful setpents, 627; tree-snakes 
and water-snakes, 627 ; enormous serpents, 
627; large snake killed by Du Chaillu, 627; 
larger one mentioned by Wallace, 628. 

Serpent-destroyers, 619, 624. 

Sikkim, the table-land of, 497, 

Silk-worm, the, 590. 

Silla, traveling by, 496. 

Simoom, the, 511, 729. 

Sjambok, whip of rhinoceros-hide, 727. 

Slave-hunting ants, 600. 

Sloth, the, 673; helplessness on the ground, 
674; activity on trees, 674; tenacity of life, 
675; gigantic fossil sloths, 676. 

Snakes. (See Serpents.) 

Soothsayer, or mantes, 583. 

Soroche, a disease on the Puna, 482. 

Sparrow-hawk, the, 698. 

Speke, John H., Account of the Lake Region 
of Africa, 507. 

Spices, 559; cinnamon, 571; nutmegs and 
cloves, 574; pepper, 576; pimento, 577 ; gin- 
ger, 578. 

Spiders: Numerous on the Amazon, 520; gen- 
eral characteristics of, 610; their venom, 
611; their webs, 611i; nentral-colored spi- 
ders, 611; bright-colored spiders, 612; modes 
of life, 612; spider-eating birds, 618; insect 
enemies of the spider, 618; small effects of 
the bites of spiders, 618; edible spiders, 614; 
possible industrial uses of their filaments, 614. 

Spider-monkeys, 691. 

Spider-webs, their fineness, 614. 

Spoonbills, 651. 

Squier, E. G.: Notes from, 481, 484, 487. 

Squirrel, charmed by serpent, 624; the flying 
squirrel, 673. 
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Squirrel-monkeys, 692. 

Sturt, Mr., Explorations in Australia, 509. 

Sugar, manufacture of, 561. Pipes 

Sugar-cane, the, 559; its introduction into 
America, 560; characteristics of the plant, 
561. 

Sun-birds, 652. 

Sycamore, the, 529, 


iy 


TasLe Lanps, of Peru, 480; of Quito, 489; 
Bogoté, 495; of Mexico, 496; of the Hima- 
layas, 497. 

Tailor-bird, the, 658. 

Talegalla, or brush-turkey, the, 656. 

Tapir, the, 521. ; 

Tarantula, spider, exaggerated accounts of its 
venom, 614. 

Taro-root, the, 556. 

Tatooed Indians on the Amazon, 521. 

Teak-tree, the, 580. 

Teju lizard, the, 631. 

Tennent, Sir Emerson; Notes of, 527, 535, 616, 
688, 640, 644, 672, 7138, 721. 

Termites, or white ants: Their habits and 
food, 601; destructiveness to books and fur- 
niture, 601; their uses, 602, their communi- 
ties, 602; their buildings, 602; their indus- 
try, 603; their military operations, 604; 
American termites, 605; mode of capture, 
605; marching termites, 606. 

Theobroma, or chocolate, 567. 

Thorny plants, 504, 536. 

Ticks, 586. 

Thorpe, T. B., on the fascination of serpents, 
622; on the size of alligators, 636. 

Tierras, climatic regions of Mexico, 496. 

Tiger, the, 705; appearance and habits, 705; his 
ferocity, 705; his present and former range, 
704; tiger-hunting by natives of India, 706 ; 
by English residents, 706; perilous adven- 
ture, 706; peacocks and monkeys warning 
against the tiger, 707; preying upon tor- 
toises, 708. 

Titicaca, the sacred lake and island of Peru: 
elevation of the lake, 485; the sacred island, 
486. 

Toads. (See Progs.) 

Toropishu, the, 650. 

Tortoises. (See Turtles.) 

Toucan, the, 646. 

Trade winds, the, 476. 

Trees and Plants of the Tropical World: Mau- 
ritia palm, 499; the wait-a-bit thorn, 504; 
baobab, 527; dragon trees, 528; the syca- 
more, 529; banyan, 529; pippul, or bo-tree, 
530; the teak-tree, 530; satinwood, 580; 
sandal-wood, 5381; ceiba, 531; mahogany, 
531; mora, 531; bamboos (see wnder head) ; 
agave, 533; pandanus, 533; cactuses, 534; 
mimosas, 534; lianas, 5385; acacias, 537; 
mangroves, 638; palms (see under head) ; rat- 
ans, 541; bread-fruit, 550; cinnamon, 572. 

Trigonocephalus snake, the, 618. 

Troopia!s, 648. 

Tropical World, the: Ocean and Atmosphere 
of, 471-479. (Chapter I.)—Table-Lands and 
Plateaus of, 480-498. (Chapter II.)—Savan- 
nas and Deserts of, 499-518. (Chapter IIL.) 
Forests of, 514-524. (Chapter 1V.)—Charac- 


teristic forms of Vegetation, 525-544. (Chap. 
ter V.)—Nutritive Plants of, 545-558. (Chap- 
ter V1.)—Condiments and Spices, 559-578- 
(Chapter VII.)—Insects of, 581-593. (Chap- 
ter VIII.)—Ants, Spiders, and Scorpions, 
594-615. (Chapter [X.)—Serpents, ‘Lizards, 
Frogs and Toads, 616-634. (Chapter X.)— 
Alligators, Crocodiles, and Turtles, 685-644. 
Chapter XI.)—Bird Life, 645-668. (Chapter 
XII.)—The Climbers, 669-692. (Chapter 
XIII.)—Beasts and Birds of Prey, 698-711. 
(Chapter XIV.)—The Elephant, Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus, Camel, and Zebra, 712-736. 
(Chapter XV.) 

Tschudi, von, Notes from, 484, 485, 569, 585, 
590, 694, 710, 711. 

Tsetsé-fly, the, 587. 

Tunqui, the 650. 

Turkey, the, ocellated, 652; the brush-turkey, 
656. 

Turkey-buzzard, the, 694. 

Turtles, 640; their chief habitats, 641; slow 
travelers, 641; hunting their eggs on the 
Amazon, 641; Marsh-tortoises, 641; rs 
turtl@s 642; enemies of the turtle, 643; 
Be ly, Ste 648 ; barbarous treatment 
of, 644; vocal turtles, 644. 


U. 


Urust, or carrion vulture, i 
Urquiza, General, his vast e , 501. 
Umbrella ant, the, 596. 


Ws 


VANILua, 568. 

Vampires, 671. 

Vegetation, Tropical, characteristic Forms of, 
525. 

Veruga, poisoned water of the Puna, 482. 

Veta, a disease in the Puna, 482. 

Victoria regia, the, 586. 

Vicuna, the, 483; hunts of, 484. 

Vivagua-ant, the, 596. 

Volcanos: of Ecuador, 494; of Mexico, 497. 

Vulture, the carrion, 695; the sociable, 696. 


W. 


Waxtace, AtrreD R.: Account of the bread- 
fruit, 550; the manufacture of sago, 552; 
description of the durion, 557; of the leaf: 
butterfly, 582; ants in Dorey, 597; describes 
huge snake, 628; of a flying freg, 683; of 
birds of paradise, 653; of edible bats, 670; 
of the orang-outang, 681; his pet orang, 
684; notice of the babirusa, 736. 

Water: Proportion of to land, 472; relations 
to fertility, 475, 499, 525; obtaining in the 
Kalahari, 505. ; 

Waterton, William: Notes of, 617, 637, 646, 
650, 672, 674. 

Weaving-birds, and their nests, 659. 

Webs of spiders, 611. 

West Indies, sugar in, 561; coffee in, 563. 

Whirlwinds, 477. 

White Ants. (See Termites.) 

Wild-Cats, different species of, 711, 

Winds, as regulators of rain, 476. 
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Woods, ornamental of the Amazon, 524. 


Wourali poison, the, 690. Zs 
ZeusRa, the, 783 ; its appearance, 733; capacity 
ae for domestication, 733; habits, 783 ; ancient 
notices of, 734. 
Yam, the, 555. Zimb-fly, the, 588. 


Yriarteas, palms, the, 543. Zones of the Earth, Limits of, 472. 
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